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ANNALS OF PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


From the European Magazine, March 1, 1820. 


THE GYPSY CHIEF. 


ie has been tritely, because truly said, 
that the boldest efforts of human 
imagination cannot exceed the romance 
of real life. The best written tale is not 
that which most resembles the ordinary 
chain of events and characters, but that 
which, by selecting and combining 
them, conceals those inconsistencies and 
deficiencies that leave, in real life, our 
sense of sight unsatisfied. An author 
delights his reader when he exhibits 
incidents distinctly and naturally, ac- 
cording with moral justice ; his por- 
traits delight us when they resemble our 
fellow-creatures without too accurately 
tracing their moles and blemishes. This 
elegant delight is the breathing of a pu- 
rer spirit within us that asserts its claim 
to a nobler and more perfect state ; yet 
another, though an austerer kind of 
pleasure arises, when we consider how 
much of the divinity appears even in 
man’s most erring state, and how much 
of “ goodliness in evil.” 

In one of those drear midnights that 
were so awful to travellers in the high- 
lands soon after 1745, a man wra 
in a large coarse plaid, strode from. a 
Stone-ridge on the border of Loch- 
lomond into a boat which he had drawn 
from its covert. He rowed resolutely 


and alone, looking carefully to the right 
and left, till he suffered the tide to 
bear his little bark into a gorge or gulf, 


Q 
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so narrow, deep, and dark, that no es- 
cape but death seemed to await him. 
Precipices rugged with dwarf shrubs 
and broken granite rose more than a 
hundred feet on each side, sundered 
only by the stream, which a thirsty sea- 
son had reduced to a sluggish and shal- 
low pool. Then poising himself erect 
on his staff, the boatman drew three 
times the end of a strong chain which 
hung among the underwood. Ina few 
minutes a basket descended from the 
pinnacle of the cliff, and having moored 
his boat, he placed himself in the wicker 
carriage, and was safely ldrawn into 
a crevice high in the wall of rock, 
where he disappeared. 

The boat was moored, but the ad- 
venturer had not observed that it con- 
tained another passenger. Underneath 
a plank laid artfully along its bottom, 
and shrouded in a plaid of the darkest 
grain, another mao had been lurki 
more than an hour before the owner 
the boat entered it, and remained hid- 
den by the darkaess of the night. His 
purpose was answered. He had now 
discovered what he had sacrificed many 
perilous nights to obtain, a knowledge 
of the mode by which the owner of 
Drammond’s Keep gained access to 
his impregnable fortress unsuspected. 
He instantly unmoored the boat, and 
rowed slowly back across the loch, to 
an island near the centre. He rested on 
its oars, and looked down into the trans- 
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parent water.—‘ It is there still !” he 
said to himself, and drawing clese 
among the rocks, leaped on dry land. 
A dog of the true shepherd’s breed sat 
waiting under the bushes, and ran be- 
fore him till they descended together 
under an archway of stones and wither- 
ed’ branches. “ Wateh the boat !” said 
the highlander to his faithful guide, who 
sprang immediately away to obey him. 
Meanwhile his master lifted up one of 
the grey stones, took a bundle from be- 
neath it, and equipped himself in such 
a suit asa trooper of Cameron’s regi- 
ment usually wore, looked at the edge 
of his dirk, and returned to his boat. 
That island had once belonged to 
the heritage of the Gordons, whose an- 
cient family, urged by old prejudices 
and hereditary courage, had been fore- 
most in the ill-managed rebellion of 
1715. One of the clan of Argyle then 
watched. a favourable opportunity to 
betray the laird’s secret movements,and 
was commissioned to arrest bim. Under 
pretence of friendship he gained en- 
trance to his strong holdin the isle, and 
concealed a posse of the king’s soldiers 
at Gordon’s door. The unfortunate 
laird leaped from his window into the 
lake, and his false friend seeing his des- 
perate efforts threw him a rope, as if in 
kindness, to support him, while a boat 
game near. ‘“ That rope was meant 
for my neck,” said Gordon, “ and. 
leave it fora traitor’s.” With these 
bitter. words he sank. Cameron saw 
him, and the pangs of remorse came 
into his heart. He leaped himself into 
9, boat, put an oar towards his, drown- 
friend with real oaths.of fidelity, but 
rdon pushed it from him, and aban- 
doned himself to death. The waters 
of the lake are singularly transparent 
near that isle, and Cameron beheld his 
victim gradually sinking, till he seemed 
to lie among the broad weeds under 
the waters, Once, only once, he saw, or 
thought besaw him lift his hand as if 
to reach his, and that dying hand never 
left his remembrance. Cameron receiv- 
ed the.lands of the Gordon as.a.recom- 
pense for his political services, and with 
them the tower called Drummond's 
Keep, then standing on the edge of a 
hideous defile, formed by two walls of 
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rock beside the lake. But from that 
day, he had never been seen to cross 
the lech except in the darkness; or to 
go abroad without armed men. He 
had been informed that Gordon’s only 
son, made desperate by the ruin of his 
father, andthe Swart cause, had become 
the leader of a gypsy gang,* the most 
numerous and savage of the many that 
bauoted Scotland. He was not de- 
ceived. Andrew Gordon, with a body 
of most athletic composition, a spirit 
sharpened by injuries, and the vigorous 
genius created by necessity, had assu- 
med dominion over two hundred ruf- 
fians,whose exploitsin driving off cattle, 
cutting drovers’ purses, and removing 
the goods brought to fairs or markets, 
were performed with all the audacious 
regularity of privileged and disciplined 
thieves. Cameron was the chosen and 
constant object of their vengeance. His 
Keep or ‘Tower was of the true Scot- 
tish fabric, divided into three chambers ; 
the highest of which was the dormitory, 
the second or middle served as a general 
refectory, and the lowest contained his 
cattle, which required this lodgment at 
night, or very few would have been 
found next morning. His enemy fre- 
quented the fairs on the north side of 
the Forth, well mounted, paying at inns 
and ferries like a gentleman, and at- 
tended by bands of gillies or young 
pupils, whose green coats, eudgels, and 
knives, were sufficiently feared by the 
visitors of Queensferry and Dunferm- 
line. The Gypsy Chieftain had also 
a grim cur of the true black-faced breed, 
famous for collecting and driving off 
sheep, and therefore distinguished by 
his own name, In the darkest cleughs 
or ravines, orin the deepest snow, this 





* The Lochgellte and Linlithgoe gypsies 
were very distinguished towards the middle of 
the last century, and had desperate fights at 
Raploch near Stirling, and in the shire 
Mearns. Lizty Brown, and Ann M’ Donald, 
were the leading Amazonians of these tribes, 
and their authority and skill in training boys to 
thievery were audlaciously systematic. As the 
poor of Scotland derive their maintenance from. 

rather than law, and chiefly from funds 
collected at the church-door, or small assessr 
ments on heritors (never exceeding 2d. in the 
pound ), a set of vagrants still depend on vol- 
untary aid, and are suffered to obtain it by go- 
ing from house to house in families or he pr 
with a little of the costume, and a great of 
the cant and thigvery of ancient gypsies. 
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fdithfalanimal bad never been known 
to abandon the stolen flock committed 
to his care, or to failin tracing a fugi- 
tive. But as sight and strength failed 
him, the four-footed Chieftain was de- 
, imprisoned in a byre-loft, and 
finally sentenced to be drowned ; from 
this trifling incident arose the most ma- 
terial crisis of his patron’s fate. 
Between the years 1715 and 1745 
maoy changes occurred in Captain 
Gordon and his enemy. The Laird 
of Drummond-Keep had lost his only 
son in the battle of Preston-Pans, and 
was now lingering in a desolate old age, 
mistrusted by the government, and ab- 
horred by the subdued Jacobites. Gor- 
don’s banded marauders had pro- 
voked the laws too far, and some san- 
guinary battles among themselves threat- 
ened his own power with a downfall. 
It was only a few nights after a des- 
perate affray with the Linlithgow gip- 
sies, that the event occurred which 
begins my narrative. He had been 
long lying in ambush to find access to 
bis enemy’s strong hold, intending to 
terminate his vagrant career by an ex- 
ploit which should satisfy his avarice 
and his revenge. Equipped,as I have 
said, in a Cameronian trooper’s garb, 
he returned to the foot of the cliff from 
whence he had seen the basket descend- 
ing to convey Gavin Cameron; aad 
climbing ap its rough face with the ac- 
tivity acquired by mountain warfare, he 
hung among furze and brokea rocks 
like a wild cat, till he found the crevice 
through which the basket had seemed 
to issue. It was artfully concealed by 
tufts of heather, but creeping on his 
hands and knees, he forced his way 
into the iaterior. There the deepest 
darkness confounded him, till he laid 
his hand on achain, which he rightly 
guessed to be the same he had seen 
hanging on the side of the lake when 
Cameron landed. One end was coiled 
up, but he readily concluded that the 
end must have some communication 
with the Keep, and he followed its 
course till he found it inserted in what 
seemed a subterraneous wall. A crevice 
behind the pulley admitted a gleam of 
light, and striving to raise himself suffi- 
ciently to gain a view threugh it, he 
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leaned ‘too forcibly on the chain, which 
sounded a bell. Its unexpected sound 


would have startled an adventurer less 
daring, but Gordon had prepared a 
stratagem, and had seen through the 
loop-hole in the wall, that no powerful 
enemy was to be dreaded. Gavin 
eron was sitting alone in the cham- 
ber within, with his eyes fixed on the 
wood-ashes in hisimmense hearth, At 
the hollow sound of the bell he cast 
them fearfully round, but made no at- 
tempt to rise, though he stretched his 
haad towards a staff which lay near 
him. Gordon saw the tremor of palsy 
and dismay in his limbs, and putting 
his lips to the crevioe repeated “Father! 
in alow and supplicating tone. That 
word made Gavin shudder ; but when 
Gordon added, “ Father ! father! save 
me !”——he sprang to the wall, drew 
back the iron bolts of a narrow door 
invisible to any eye but his own, and 
gave admission to the muffled man who 
leaped Sagerly in. Thirty years had 
since Gavin Cameron had seen 
his son, and Gordon well knew how 
many rumours had been spread, that 
the younger Cameron bad not really 
perished, though the ruin of the Cheva- 
lier’s cause rendered his concealment 
necessary. Gavin's hopes and love had 
been all revived by these rumours, and 
the sudden ariion, the voice, the 
appeal for mercy, bad full effect on the 
bereaved fathers imagination. The 
voice, and figure, of Gordon, re+ 
sembled his son—all else might and 
must be changed by thirty years. He 
wept like ao infant on his shoulder, 
his haad a hundred times, and 
forgot to blame him for the rash disloy- 
ality he had shewn to his father’s cause. 
His pretended son told him a few 
strange events tha: had befallen him, 
during his long banishment, and was 
spared the toil of inventing many, by 
the fond delight of the old man, weep- 
ing and rejoiciag over his prodigal re- 
stored. He only asked by what happy 
chance he had discovered his secret en- 
trance, and whether any present danger 
threateaed him. Gordon answered the 


first question with the mere truth, and 
added alinost truly, that he feared noth- 
ing but the emissaries of the govera- 
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ment, from whom he could not be bet- 
ter concealed than in Drammond Keep. 


- Old Cameron agreed with joyful eager- 


ness, but presently said, * Allan, m 

boy! we must trust Annet—she’s 
too near kin to betray ye, and ye were 
to have been her spouse.” Then he 
explained that his niece was the only 
person in his household acquainted with 
the secret of the basket and the bell ; that 
by her help he could provide a mattress 
and provisions for his son, but without 
it would be forced to hazard the most 
dangerous inconveniences, Gordon 
hac not foreseen this proposal, and it 
darkened his countenance ; but in ano- 
ther instant his imagination seized on a 
rich surfeit of revenge. He was com- 
manded to return into the cavern pas- 
sage while his nominal father prepared 
his kinswoman for her new guest, and 
he listened greedily to catch the answers 
Annet gave to her deceived uncle’s tale. 
He heard the hurry of her steps, prepa- 
ring, as he supposed, a larger supply 
for the old laird’s table, with the sim- 
plicity and hospitality of a highland 
maiden. He was not mistaken. When 
the bannocks, and grouse, and claret, 
were arranged, Cameron presented his 
restored son to the mistress of the feast. 
Gordon was pale and dumb as he look- 
ed upon her. Accustomed to the wild 
haggard forms that accompanied his 
banditti in half female attire, ruling 
their miserable offspring with iron 
hands, and the voices of giants, his dis- 
eased fancy had fed itself on an idea of 
something beautiful, but only in bloom 
and youth. He expected and hoped 


‘ to see achild full of playful folly, fit 


for him to steal away and hide in his 
den as a sport for his secret leisure, bat 
a creature so fair, calm, and saintly, he 
had long since forgotten how to ima- 
gine. She came before him like a 
dream of some lovely picture remem- 
bered in his youth, and with her came 
some remembrance of his former self. 
The good old laird, forgetting that his 
niece had been but a child, and his son a 
stripling, when they parted, indulged 
the joy of his heart by asking Annet a 
thousand times, whether she could have 
remembered her betrothed husband,and 


‘urging his'son, since he was still un- 
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married, to pledge his promised bride, 
Gordon was silent from a feeling so 
new, that he could not comprehend his 
own purposes ; and Annet from fear, 
when she observed the darkness and 
the fire that came by turns into her 
kinsman’s face. But there was yet anoth- 
er perilous encounter. Cameron’s large 
hearth was attended by a dog, which 
roused itself when supper appeared,and 
Gordon instanly recognized his banished 
favourite. - Black Chieftain fixed his 
eyes on his former master, and with a 
growl that delighted him more than any 
caress would have done, remained sul- 
kily by the fire. On the other side of 
the inkle, under the shelter of the huge 
chimney arch, sat a thing hardly hbu- 
man, but entitled, from extreme old 
age, to the protection of the owner. 
This was a woman bent entirely dou- 
ble, with no apparent sense of sight or 
hearing, though her eyes were fixed on 
the spindle she was twirling; and 
sometimes when the laird raised his 
voice, she put her lean hand on the 
curch or hood that covered her ears. 
* Do you not remember poor old Ma- 
rian Moome ?”* said Annet, and the. 
laird led his supposed son towards the 
superannuated crone, though without 
expecting any mark of recognition. 
Whether she had noticed any thing 
that had passed, could not be judged 
from her idiot laugh ; and she had al- 
most ceased to speak. Therefore, as if 
only dumb domestic animals had been 
sitting by his hearth, Cameron pursued 
his arrangements for his son’s safety, ad- 
vising him to sleep composedly in the 
wooden pannelled bed that formed a 
closet of this chamber, without regard- 
ing the half-living skeleton, who never 
left her corner of the ingle. He gave 
him his blessing, and departed, taking 
with him his niece and’the key of 
this dreary room, promising to return 
and watch by his side. He came back 
in a few moments, and while the im- 
postor couched himself on his mattrass, 
took his station again by the fire,and fell 
asleep overcome with joy and fatigue. 
The embers went out by degrees, 
while the highland Jachimo lay medi- 
tating how he should prosper by his 


* Nurse, or foster-mother. 
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stratagem’s success, Plunder and 
bloodshed had formed no part of a 
scheme which included far deeper craft, 
and finer revenge. He knew his life 
was forfeit, and his person traced by of- 
ficers of justice ; and he hoped by rep- 
resenting himself as the son of Cameron, 
to secure all the benefits of his influ- 
ence, and the sanctuary of his roof; 
and if both should fail to save him 
from justice, the disgrace of his infa- 
mous life and death would fall on 
the family of his father’s murderer. 
So from his earliest youth he had con- 
sidered Cameron, and the hand of that 
drowned father uplifted in vain for 
help was always present to his imagina- 
tion. Once during this night he had 
thought of robbingCameron of his mon- 
ey and jewels by force, and carrying off 
his niece as a hostage for his own safety. 
But this part of his purpose had been 
deadened by a new and strange sense 
of holiness in beauty which had made 
his nature human again. Yet he 
thought of himself with bitterness and 
ire when he compared her sweet society, 
her uncle’s kindness, and the comforts 
ofa domestic hearth, with the herd 
which he now resembled; and this 
self-hatred stung him to rise and depart 
without molesting them. He was pre- 
vented by the motion of a shadow on 
the opposite wall, and in an instant the 
dog who had so sullenly shunned his 
notice, leaped from beneath his bed, 
and seized the throat of the hag as she 
creptnearit. She bad taken her sleep- 
ing master’s dirk, and would have used 
it like a faithful highland servant, if 
Biack Chieftain’s fangs bad not inter- 
posed to rescue Gordon. The broad 
copper broach which fastened her plaid 
saved her from suffocation, and Te he 
her hands, she yelled, “ A Gordon !-— 
a Gordon !” till ae roof rung. 

Gavin Cameron awoke, and ran to 
his supposed son’s aid, but the mischief 
was done. The doors of the huge 
chamber were broken open, and a 
troop of men in the king’s uniform, and 
two messengers with official staves,burst 
in together. These people had been 
sent by the lord provost in quest of the 
Gypsy Chieftain, with authority to 
demand quarters in Drummond’s Tow- 
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er, near which they knew he had hid- 
ing-places. Gordon saw he had plung- 
ed into the very nest of his enemies, 
but his daring courage supported him. 
He refused to answer to the name of 
Gordon, and persisted in calling himself 
Cameron’s son. He was carried before 
the High Court of Justiciary, and the 
importance of the indictment fixed the 
most eager attention on his trial. Con- 
sidering tbe clebrity, the length, and the 
publicity of the Gypsy Chief’s career, 
it was thought his person would have 
been instantly identified ; but the craft 
he had used in tinging his hair, com- 
plexion, and eye-brows, and altering his 
whole appearanceto resembleCameron’s 
son, baffled the many who appeared as 
his accusers. So much had Gordon 
attached his colleagues, or so strong was 
the Spartan spirit of fidelity and obedi- 
ence among them, that not one appear- 
ed to testify against him. Gavin Cam- 
eron and his niece were cited to give 
their evidence on oath ; and the miser- 
able father, whatever doubts might se- 
cretly arise in his mind, dared not haz- 
ard a denial which might sacrifice his 
own son’s life. He answered in an 
agony which his grey hairs made vene- 
rable, that he believed the accused to 
be his son, but left it to himself to prove 
what he had no means of manifesting. 
Annet was called next to confirm her 
waacie’s account of her cousin’s mysteri- 
ous arrival: but when the accused turn- 
ed his eyes upon her, she fainted, and 
could not be recalled to speech. This 
swoon was deemed the most affecting 
evidence of his identity ; and finally, 
the dog was brought into court. Seve- 
ral witnesses recognized him as the 
prime forager of the Gordon Gypsies, 
but Cameron’s steward, who swore that 
he saved him by chance from drowning 
in the loch, also proved, that the animal 
never shewed the smallest sagacity i 
herding sheep, and had been kept by 
his master’s fireside as a mere household 
guard, distinguished by his ludicrous 
attention to music. When shown at 
the bar, the crafty and conscious brute 
seemed wholly unacquainted with the 

isoner, and his surly silence was re- 
ceived as evidence by the crowd, ‘The 
lord high commissioner summed up the 
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whole, and the chancellor of the jury 
declared, that a majority almost amouat- 
Ing to unanimity, acquitted the accused, 
Gordoa, wader the name of Cameron, 
was led {rom the bar with.acclamations; 
but at the threshold of the Session’s 
Court, another pursuivant awaited him 
with an arrest for high-treason, as an 
adherent to the preteader in arms, ‘The 
earaged crowd would have rescued him 
by force, and made outcries which be 
sileaced with a haughty air of com- 
mand, desiring to be led back to his 
judges. He insisted in such cool and 
firm language, and his countenance had 
in it such a rare authority, that after 
some dispute about the breach of offi- 
cial order, he was admitted into a 
room where two or three of the Chief 
Lords of Session, and the chancellor 
of the jury, were assembled. ‘Though 
still fettered both on hands and feet, 
he stood before them in an attitude of 
singular grace, and made this speech as 
it appears in the language of the record. 

** The people abroad would befriend 
me, because they love the cause they 
think I have served ; and my judges, I 
take leave to think, would pity me, if 
they saw an old man and a tender wo- 
man again pleading for my life. ButI 
will profit in nothing by my judges’ 
pity, nor the people’s love for a Came- 
ron. I have triumphed enough to-day, 
since I have baffled both my accusers 
and my jury. Iam Gordon, chief of 
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the wandering tribes ; but gince you 
have acquitted me oa “soul and con- 
science,” you cannot try me again ; and 
since | am not Cameron, you cannot 
try me for Cameron’s treasons. I have 
had my revenge of my father’s enemy, 
and I might have had more. He once 
felt the dead grip* of a Gordon, and he 
should have felt it again if he had not 
called me his son, and blessed me as 
my father once did. If you had sent 
me to the Grass-market, I would have 
beea hanged as a Cameron, for it is 
better for one of that name than mine to 
die the death of a dog; but since you 
have set me free, { will live free as a 
Gordon,” 

This extraordinary appeal astonished 
and confounded his hearers, They 
were ashamed of their mistakieg judg- 
ment, and dismayed at the dilemma. 
They could neither prove him to be a 
Cameron or a Gordon except by his 
owa avowal,which might be false either 
in the first or second case ; and after some 
consultation with the secretary of state, 
it was agreed to transport him privately 
to France. But on his road to a sea- 
port, his escort was attacked by a troop 
of wild men and women, who fought 
with the fury of Arabs till they had res- 
cued their leader, whose name remained 
celebrated till within the last sixty 
years, as the most formidable of the 
gypsy tribe, V. 

* The grasp of a drowning man. 
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ELEPHANT HUNTING. 


— 
From the Asiatic Journal, Feb. 1820. 


HE art of catching elephants is 

much the same in principle every 
where, but there is some variety in the 
mode of applying it. The natives, who 
follow it as a profession, must shape 
their devices to the local resources af- 
forded by the country. ‘The following 
Narrative is given in a letter, dated 
Coimbatore, April 2, 1819, by an eye- 
witness. This specimen affords one 
fact relating to the habits of the animal, 
which, in the opinion of the writer, is a 
contribution to the page of natural his- 
tory. 
‘Barly in February last, about 3000 


people were assembled at the place of 
rendezvous on the skirts of the jungle, 
and the haunts of the elephants being 
ascertained, a semi-circular line of peo- 
ple, provided with fire-arms, tom-toms, 
&c. and extending for several miles, 
was then formed round them, each end 
of the line reaching a chain of hills, the 
passes through which had been pre- 
viously stopped and guarded by parties 
of matchiock-men. The object of this 
line was to drive the elephants towards 
@ natrow gorge surrounded with steep 
hills, in which there was abundance of 
food and water for them for several 
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days; this, however, was no easy task, 
as the elephants frequently attempted 
to force the lines, and get off to the east- 
ward; but the line gradually closed on 
them, and halting at night, kept up 
large fires to prevent their breaking 
through, and, after ten or twelve days 
labour, at last succeeded in driving them 
into the intended place, where they 
were closely surcounded and kept in for 
several days. Meantime, at the de- 
bouche of this pass, several hundred 
people were busily empioyed digging a 
deep ditch,inclosing about a quarter ofa 
mile of ground, leaving only the space of 
a few yards as an entrance untouched. 
T'wo ditches were cut from the en- 
trance to a hill on one side, and to a 
rock on the other, to prevent the ele- 
phants passing the enclosure ; on the 
outside of the ditch a matting of branch- 
es about six feet high was placed to 
give it a formidable and impassible ap- 
pearance of jungle. When all this was 
completed, the people were removed 
from that place, and those at the other 
end commenced firing, shouting, and 
making as much noise as possible with 
drums and cholera horns, which so ins 
timidated the elephants that they made 
the best of their way to the opposite 
end ; and the people following close, 
with the assistance of a few rockets 
drove them straight into the enclosute, 
when the remaining part was dug away, 
and the ditch completed ; people were 
Immediately posted round the outside 
of the ditch, armed with long spears 
and matchlocks, to repel any attempt 
the elephants might make to cross it. 
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Next day eight tame elephants were 
introduced into the inclosure, the Ma- 
houts couched close on their necks and 
covered with dark cloths. The object 
of the tame ones was to separate one of 
the wild from the herd and mob him. 
When this was accomplished, four 
Mahouts, whose profession is to catch 
elephants, crept between the legs of 
the tame ones, and having fastened 
strong ropes to the hind legs of the wild 
fellow, secured him to the nearest tree ; 
but the Mahouts then retired to- 
wards the ditch, and the tame elephants 
leaving the captive to his struggles, went 
after the others. 

In this way twenty-three elephants 
were captured in six days, without the 
parties engaged meeting with the slight- 
est accident, to the great amusement of 
the spectators, who, perched on trees 
overhanging the enclosure, witnessed 
the sport without sharing in the dan- 
ger. The sagacity of the tame ele- 
phants ; the address and courage of the 
Mahonuts from the cast of the first rope, 
until the last band was tied; the rage 
of the animals upon finding themselves 
entrapped, and their astonishing exer- 
tions to get free, afford altogether a 
seene of no ordinary novelty and in- 
terest. 

One of the elephants calved in the 
enclosure; the young one was sufii- 
ciently strong to run about with it moth- 
er the first day. And to naturalists it 
may be satisfactory to know that the 
young elephant sucks with the mouth, 
and not with the proboscis as is general- 
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FEMALE LITRRATURE OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


em 


Frog the New Monthly Magazine, Mar. 1820. 


HERE is no more @elightful pe- 

culiarity in the literagmreof the pre- 
sentage than the worth ang the brilliancy 
of its female genius. The full develope- 
ment of the intellect phe imagination of 
women is the triumph of modern times, 
Theirinfluence on literature was scarce- 
ly felt even in the statefiest of the clas- 
sical ages. The contgacted nature of 
their education—the, tyrannical de- 


meanor of the sterner sex towards them 
—and the yet more inflexible tyranny 
of custom, crushed the blossoms of their 
genius before they were half unfolded, 
or prevented them from diffusing their 
sweets beyond the limited circle of do- 
mestic life. Sometimes, indeed, the 
female mind broke through the unnat- 
ural restraints opposed to its progress, 
but it too often lost in the exertion its 
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freshest and most delicate charm.—The 
Sapphos and the Aspasias of antiquity 
cast aside at once the fetters of custom 
and the bonds of virtue. Even these 
instances of female celebrity, so attend- 
ed with cause of sorrow and of pity, 
arerare, Hence the imaginative works 
of Greece and Rome, exquisite and 
eternal as they are, have an aspect stern 
and appalling, and want that delicacy 
and tender grace, which the intermin- 
gling of female taste alone can give. 
Their poetry is enriched with few of 
those sweet fancies and delicious con- 
ceits which peculiarly belong to the fe- 
male mind, or are excited in the society 
of intellectual and sensitive women. 
The gentle influences of feminine genius 
now shed over the whole literature of 
our country a delicate and tender 
bloom. The works of the female au- 
thors of the present age are objects of 
n0 common iuterest—not only for their 
separate beauties—but for the new and 
lovely lights which they have cast over 
the whole region of imagination, and 
the nooks of graceful loveliness which 
they have been first enabled to illumine. 
We shall attempt a brief sketch of the 
character of those who are most distin- 
guished among them—chiefly of such 
as yet live to increase the honours of 
their sex—but, also, ofa few who,with- 
in our own memory, have been taken 
from the world which they assisted to 
improve and to gladden. 


MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


Of the latter class, to whom it is fit- 
ting that we should first attend, Mrs. 
Radcliffe* is perhaps the most distin- 
guished for vigour and originality of 
genius. She opened to the view a new 
world of glories and of wonders. In 
her works the majestic castles, far en- 
throned among mountains, lift their 
conscious battlements ‘ cased in the un- 
feeling armour of old time’—a bright 

|succession of moonlight scenes are ever 
glittering—and the sad presages and 





* Since this article was written we have been 
informed that this gifted lady is yet living. We 
hope most earnestly that this information is 
true, and that she will long enjoy that fame 
which has already ranked her among the stan- 
nard authors of her country. 


Female Literature of the present Age—Mrs. Radcliffe. 
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symbols of dire events whisper with 
unearthly sound, In the works of no 
other author has so much genius been 
displayed in tales of guilt and horror, 
She does not excite interest by the mere 
accumulation of outrages and massacres, 
A single murder—and that, perhaps, 
not of the most aggravated nature— 
becomes the source of more than human 
terror,\in her romances. Her tales are 
not merely unrivalled in the interest 
which they sustain, but full of scenes, 
in themselves, of inimitable beauty. 
The scene in the Romance of the Fo- 
rest, where Adelaide discovers the nar- 
rative of a murdered captive, which she 
reads in her lone apartment, fearing to 
raise her eyes to the glass lest she should 
see a face not her own ;—the wandering 
of Emily, in the castle of Udolpho, di- 
rected by a track of blood to the cham- 
ber of her aunt, whom she believes 
murdered by Montoni ;—and, above 
all, the stupendous scene in the Italian, 
where Schedoni, after dreadful note of 
preparation, glides into the apartment 
of bis young and innocent victim, who 
lies asleep, and drawing aside her dra- 
pery to plunge the dagger into her 
breast, drops it in dismay on discovering 
a@ portrait which induces the belief that 
she is his own child—are impressed on 
our souls forever. Of all her works, 
the Romance of the Forest, if it does 
not contain the most astonishing pas- 
sages, seems to us the most complete. 
The wild and mysterious introduction 
of the heroine to a family of wretched 
fugitives—the life they lead together in 
the bosom of the forest, so richly ro- 
mantic—the intense interest excited by 
the sudden change in the purpose of the 
Marquis, from seeking the love to at- 
tempting the life of Adelaide—and the 
entire connexion and developement of 
the story—render the whole one of the 
most delightful of fictions. This work 
is not chargeable with the fault which 
so unfortunately spoils the longer tales 
for the second perusal—the excitement 
of curiosity to the greatest height by a 
succession of prodigies apparently su- 
pernatural and pregnant with terror ; 
and, then, the s@dulous dissolution ,of 
the enchantment, by explaining every 








thing as produced by merely human 
and frivolous causes. When the reader 
looks back, after the catastrophe for 
which he has ardently panted, the en- 
chantment, so marvellously raised, is 
gone for ever. He feels that an affront 
has been offered to his imagination, and 
that be has been cheated out of his ter- 
ror by false pretences. He is inclined 
to regard the whole as an elaborate 
hoax. Some have complained also of 
the length of the descriptions, especially 
in the Mysteries of Udolpho ;—but we 
think the objection arises merely from 
the curiosity excited by the story,which 
can endure no obstacle to its progress. 
Had Mrs. Radcliffe bromght to the 
composition of her awful tales the su- 
perstitious feelings which the author of 
Waverley infuses into narratives to 
which the supernatural is far less fitted, 
she would have holden high and lone 
supremacy over the regions of poetical 
terror. 
MRS. SMITH. 

The works of Charlotte Smith supply 
aconnecting link between romances and 
novels, She does not lay her scenes 
among the mountains of Italy, or tinge 
them with the fearful view of supernatu- 
ral terror, but she discloses, with exqui- 
site skill, the sources of high and poeti~ 
cal interest, in the vicissitudes of Eng- 
lish life. She makes ordinary things 
appear romantic. She has, it is trae, 
no power of sketching or of developing 
characters—her heroes and heroines are, 
for the most part, alike in all generous 
sensibilities and personal charms—and 
when she attempts to draw real por- 
traits from actual observation, she ouly 
disgusts with hideous caricatures, or 
chills with shadowy abstractions. But 
there is a sweet and geotle interest, a 
tender charm in her tales, which ou- 
merous characteristic sketches would 
only weaken. The ‘ purple light of 
love’ is shed over all her scenes. Her 
Old Manor-House is one of the most 
exquisite of novels. The very names of 
Orlando and Monimia are ‘silver sweet,” 
and those to whom they are given are 
worthy to bear them” This tale seems 
to us more like a delicious reco!lection 
of early youth than an enchanting fic- 
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tion. Its spell will never be broken. 
The little turret of Monimia—the curi- 
ous passage thence to the library—the 
gentle coming on of love in the sweetly- 
stolen interviews, seem like remembran- 
ces of childhood. The Old Mansion 
still lifts its towers, fit home for impris- 
oned love—there Mrs. Rayland yet 
keeps her state — 


* And there Orlando still adores 
% His little captive maid !” 


MRS. HAMILTON. 


Mrs. Hamilton’s works are of a very 
different order, She is the pleasantest 
of those writers whose avowed object is 
to be useful. Her chief talent lays in sin- 
gular acuteness, and a most vivid per- 
ception of the ludicrous. Her delinea- 
tion of Miss Bridgetina Botherim is 
the pleasantest of caricatures. We 
must, at the same time, protest against 
such a mode of assailing a philosophical 
theory. It is not well to laugh at the 
noble though devious aspirations of the 
soul. Godwin’s Political Justice con- 
tains, we believe, much that. is untrue; 
but its errings are those of earnest 
thought, of passionate love of truth, of 
the most intense and disinterested de- 
sire for the advancing glories of the 
species. The serious ponderings of 
deep intellect, the high thoughts of a 
trusting spirit, the delusions of too ar- 
dent.hope for human good, are not sub- 
jects for derision. A theory is not 
shown to be false by putting some of 
its deductions into the mouth of a lady 
with a turned-up nose. Besides, the 
readers of novels are not in general giv- 
en to the perusal of philosophical quar- 
tos; aod, therefore, the humour is little 
understood, and the design often fails. 
Of far more unquestionable benefit is 
the Cottagers of Glenburnie. If not 
so amusing as the best works of Miss 
Edgeworth, it has finer touches of na- 
ture, and enforces higher duties by no- 
bler sanctions, 


MRS. BRUNTON. 


The writings of Mrs. Brunton dis- 
play no very elevated talents, but a sin- 
gular harmony and proportion in the 
author's powers, Nothing stands so 
prominent in them as to excite dee 
emotion, but all isin beautiful keeping 
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They are instinct with cheerful piety. 
They will never be perused without 
shedding a calm over the soul, or excit- 


Vulgar Errors—The Scorpion—Bite of the Tarantda, &c. 
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ing the tenderest regret for the early 
fate of their excellent and gifted author. 
To be continued. 
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VULGAR ERRORS. 


a 


Mr. Urban, 

A® arts and sciences make very per- 

ceptible advances in Europe, after 
every ten years, an Encyclopedia or 
Magazine, wherein to register our new 
stores, becomes, of necessity, a periodical 
publication. But as these dictionaries 
contain not only what is new, but gen- 
erally a system of all that is known 
both new and old upon every article, 
they are too bulky and expensive for 
common use, 

A collection of Vulgar Errors is not 
a collection of the errors of the vulgar, 
that would, indeed be a large book, but 
of the errors of the common race of phi- 
losophers and men of science. Such is 
that of Sir Thomas Brown, in which 
you will not find many errors of the 
common people, except that body was 
much more learned than it is at present. 

It is a century and a half since 
this book, which was the first of the 
kind that in any degree answered its 
title, was published. Since that age I 
know no other but that above-mention- 
ed, of the gentleman of St. John’s, Yet 
as the growth of science has been so 
rich and fertile in the last century and 
this, I have no doubt but the list of er- 
rors removed would make a much lar- 
ger book than even Sir T. Brown’s. 
Out of more than three hundred I find 
minuted by myself, here follow a few 
in one part of Natural History only. 

1. That the scorpion does not sting 
Tiself when surrounded by fire, and that 
iis sting is not even venomous. Keys- 
ler’s ‘Travels, Maupertius, Hughes’ 
Barbadoes, Hamilton’s Letters on Phi. 

2. That the tarantula is not poison- 
ous, and that music has no particular 
effect on persons bitten by it, more than 
on those stung by a wasp. De la 


' Lande’s Travels, Naples; Abbé Rich- 
ards’ ditto. | 
3. That the lizard is not friendly to 
man in particular, much less does it 
awaken him on the approach of a ser- 


pent. Hughes’ Barbadoes, Brooks's 
Natural History. 


4, That the remora has no such 
power as to retard the sailing of a ship 
by sticking itself to its bottom. De la 
Lande, alti passim. 

5. That the stroke of the cramp fish 
is not occasioned bya muscle, Ban- 
croft’s Guiaba concerning the torporific 
eel, 

6. That the salamander does not live 
in fire, nor is it capable of bearing inore 
heat than other animals. Sir T. Brown 
suspected it, Keysler has clearly prov- 
ed it. 

7. That the bite of the spider is not 
venomous. Reaumer. That it is found 
in Ireland too plentifully, That it has 
no dislike to fixing its web on Irish oak, 
That it has no antipathy to the toad. 
Barrington. Philos. Trans. &c. Swam- 
merdam. 

8. It is an error to suppose that a fly 
has only a microscopic eye. Dragon 
flies, bees, wasps, flesh flies, &c, will 
turm off and avoid an object in their 
way, on the swiftest wing,which shows 
avery quick and commanding sight. It 
is probable, that the sight of all animals 
is in quickness and extent, proportion- 
ed to their speed. 

9. The porcupine does not shoot 
out its quills for annoying bis enemy ; 
he only sheds them annually, as other 
feathered animals do, He has a muscular 
skin, and can shake the loose ones off 
at the time of moulting. Hughes, et 
alii passim. 

10. The jackall, commonly called 
the lion’s provider, has no connexion 
at all with the lion. He is a sort of 
fox, and is hunted in the East as the 
foxis with us, Shaw, Sandys. 

11. The fable of the fox and grapes 
is taught us from our childhood, with- 
out our once reflecting that the foxes we 
are acquainted with, do not eat grapes. 
This fable came from the East, the fox 
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of Palestine is a great destroyer of 
grapes. Hasselquist, Shaw. 


12. The eye of birds is not more 
agile than that of other animals, though 
their sight is more quick. On the con- 
trary, their eye is quite immoveable, as 
is that of most animals and insects of 
the quickest sight. Brit. Zoology, &c. 
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13, The tiger, instead of being the 
swiftest of beasts, is a remarkably siug- 
gish and slow animal. Owen's Dic. 
in verbo, Experiment at Windsor Lodge. 

14, Sir Thomas Brown, who wrote 
against Vulgar Errors, maintains that 
apes and elephants may be taught to 
speak.— Spir. Gent. Mag. 








PRESENT STATE OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


HAT would this great city be 

without its theatres 2? The plea- 
sures which they diffuse are the refresh- 
ers and strengtheners of the “ mighty 
heart” which beats within its people. 
They pour the most gorgeous imagina- 
tions on the souls of the young, soften 
the cares and anxieties of the busy sea- 
son of life, and enable the old to laugh 
as they laughed, and weep as they wept 
in the spring time of their days. They 
bind one generation to another by links 
of delicious sympathy. ‘The tones of 
Garrick yet vibrate on the ears of those 
who were wont to live on his accents, 
and the echoes which he first awakened 
in their hearts will never be silent. Far, 
in the dim remoteness of their memo- 
ries, the old frequenters of the theatre 
yet cherish intimations of their young- 
est joys, and some towering form of 
jewelled head-dress, some huge circum- 
ference of hoop, or some damask stom- 
acher, seen floating in the distance, fill 
them with high ideas of an old grace 
and dignity, and magnificence which 
have departed. We who have seen 
Siddons, and Kemble, and Banister, 
and Jordan, yet hope to look for years 
with delight on Kean, Macready, E!- 
liston, Munden, Liston,and Miss Kelly, 
and other lights which yet have long to 
shine, and will be seen by those who 
will live to enjoy a fresh generation of 
actors. ‘Thus our memories of delight 
clasp one another, and the golden chain 
of social gladness is kept up in unbro- 
ken union, May it last while the heart 
shall endure! May no ungenial su- 
perstitions—no gross advances of world- 
ly selfishness—cause the scenes of our 
early happinessto be deserted ! There 
Where we have shed our sweetest tearg, 


and lived our happiest hours, may our 
descendants weep and rejoice for ever ! 
The drama ofthe present age does not 
fall from its condition in the last, except 
in elegant comedy. This deficiency is 
less to be regretted, because the people 
at large are not now fitted to enjoy its 
display of fashionable manners, or to 
follow the delicate enfoldings of its 
graceful knot, which is made of frail, 
though glittering, materials. ‘The 
strong excitements which political 
events have constantly ministered to 
them of late years, have taken away 
their relish for the exhibition of mere 
manners, for light repariee and airy 
wit. The stream of human thought 
flows deeper than in times past, and as- 
sumes a darker colouring. Men have 
learned to delight only ia the extremes 
of sorrow or of gaiety, and cao be mov- 
ed but to joyous laughter, or to passion- 
ate tears. Hence they prefer either the 
broadest farce or the deepest tragedy ; 
and in both of these has the present age 
been fruitful. Milman’s Fazio, witha 
classical simplicity of plot, abounds ip 
passages which are tinged with the rich- 
est fancy. Remorse, though scarcely 
worthy of its “ myriad-minded” author, 
has much of scenic effect on the. stage,- 
and contains frequent examples of men- 
tal energy the most sublime—of beauty 
the most delicate and tender—ol thought 
the most profound—of sentiment 
breathing a pensive and lonely charm, 
In Maturin’s tragedies there is great 
power, often employed on mere frivoli- 
ties, aad oftener perverted to the stran- 
gest uses. The author has noble ele- 
ments in him, but they lie in a stupen- 
dous chaos. His taste was ever wild 


and fantastical, and the success of Lord 
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Byron has served greatly to increase its 
perversion, Yet has he “a puissant 
spirit,” and sufficient buoyancy “ to re- 
assume his native seat” in the loftiest 
regions of tragedy. Sheil has risen, in 
his Evadne, from the splendid declama- 
tions and ~=magnificent common-place, 
which chiefly distinguish his earlier 
compositions, to feeling and true grand - 
eur. ‘The play has passages of the 
most genuine pathos, as that in which 
the heroine sweetly prays for the hap- 
piness of her lover, and of the rival for 
whom she thinks herself forsaken. Its 
chief fault is the want of adequate mo- 
tive for the lover's suspicions, which 
makes the distress they occasion purely 
vexatious. The last scene, though 
rathertoo much protracted, is grandly 
conceived and exquisitely wrought. If 
its author proceedsin the elevated course 
he has chosen, he may produce a trag- 
edy not unworthy of the golden age of 
English genius. 

Holcroft is the only writer since 
Sheridan who has splendidly succeeded 
in comedy, if this name may be given 
to his best productions. They are the 
reverse of the comedies of the age of 
Charles the Second, in all things. His 
characters, instead of being occupied 
wholly in the elegant frivolities of life, 
are set in action by metaphysical aid. 
He lived in a world of grand specu- 
lation, was less conversant with the va- 
rieties of society than with man in the 
abstract, and roamed not among the 
classes of his species, but in the stately 
range of his own thoughts. His per- 
sons are originally abstractions, yet it 
is surprising with what a life and spirit 
he has endowed them. He could cre- 
ate a soul beneath the ribs of an ar- 
gument. ‘The shadows of his thought 
have flesh and blood, sympathies and 
affections, human tears and pulses of 
deepjoy. He had a heart himself, 
warm and trueamidst all his vagaries of 
opinion,asever beat within mortal frame. 
His own memoirs of bis early life, when 
he was a poor stable boy, have a vivid- 
ness and reality which, without the aid 
of very mournful incidents, make tears 
gush forth to relieve the intenseness of 
our sympathy. 

Kenney often reaches the elegance of 


comedy in detached scenes ; but never 
preserves it throughout a piece. His 
plays are, however, full of ingenious 
observation, character, and incident, 
Colman is chiefly remarkable for exqui- 
site ludicrous exaggeration and broad 
humour. He isthe first of caricaturists, 
He has also higher merits than this, but 
not in so singular a degree. He min- 
gles the sentimental very happily with 
the humourous. His sentiment is of 
the right English cast, not affected or 
sickly, but manly and sincere. In the 
serious parts of some of his more ro- 
mantic plays, he catches so happily the 
manner of the elder dramatists, that we 
sometimes fancy him truly embued with 
their spirit. Morton is deservedly one 
of the most successful of modern dra- 
matists. His plays have less humour 
than those of Colman ; but far more of 
deep and serious interest. His Speed 
the Plough, Cure for the Heart Ache, 
and the Slave—with all their incohe- 
rences and mannerisms—are among 
the pleasantest of acting dramas. He 
sometimes very felicitously sets a com- 
mon circumstance or emotion, in a light 
through which it appears at once famil- 
jar and new; as inthe admirable scene 
where one of his lively characters, in 
prison, begins expatiating on the beau- 
titude of his quiet, and sinks by the 
most natural gradations into acknow- 
ledged misery. In broad farce, in the 
‘« high fantastical,” we do not think any 
age superior to our own. How can 
we sufficiently praise the afterpieces of 
O'Keefe, the Agreeable Surprise, and 
the Merry Mourners, worthy of their 
names, or his longer pieces, the Castle 
of Andalusia, and Wild Oats, which 
are even more delicious because they 
are longer? How adequately shall we 
express our thanks to Mr. Kenney for 
his ‘Raising the Wind,” and for his 
“ Love, Law, and Physic,” where Mr. 
Liston’s Lubin Log remains like “ the 
statue that enchants the world,” in un- 
approachable excellence ? Mr. Morton’s 
farce of a Roland for an Over, 10 
which Miss Foote sings, dances, and 
looks so enchantingly, is one of the 
most elegant of scenic trifles. Dibdin’s 
“ Past Ten o’Clock,” on the other 
hand, isa piece of robust, sturdy hu- 
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mour, the heartiest compliment ever 
paid to the army and navy of England. 

“ Frightened to Death” is a delightful 
extravagaoza, most happily pitched on 
the verge of absurdity, without falling 
over it. Nor must we omit to men- 
tion a little piece produced by Elliston, 
at the Olympic, called “ Where shall I 
Dine?” which is the very apotheosis of 
appetite, the elevation of “ eating cares,” 
the pleasantest provocative to mirth and 
hunger. 

We cannot compare the actors, as 
we can the dramas, of the present with 
those of past times, There is small 
space for comparative criticism on the~ 
atrical artists. ‘Their merits do notre- 
sist the progress of years like those of 
the poets; but their names are encir- 
cled with the tenderest honours of fame. 
One generation cannot be set up in 
rivality against another, as in the world 
of letters. Thespian genius is ever 
new, fresh, and young. The names of 
past actors are nearly all they have left ; 
but these have a spell to call up charm- 
ing imaginations, and awaken fantastic 
images of old mirth, grandeur, and joy. 
Tn our days, tragedy has lost its noble 
piiestess, and no one has yet approached 
that shrine of inspiration at which she 
Was accustomed to minister. - She em- 
bodied, in palpable form, our dim and 
visionary ideas of an elder majesty. 
She alone realized to our view the po- 
et’s description of gorgeous tragedy 
sweeping by with sceptered pall. In 
the most terrific struggles of passion she 
never lost her exquisite grace. While 
she touched the deepest springs of hu- 
man sympathy, she filled the imagina- 
tion with ideas of a grandeur not of 
this world. She consecrated the direst 
agonies. Revealed at her touch, the 
deep caves of anguish and despair 
seemed statelier than regal palaces ; 
their pillars looked of eternal adamant ; 
their seats of woe appeared stately and 
moveless thrones ; and the phantoms of 
horror which stalked in the murky dis- 
tance, “the likenesses of kingly crowns 
had on.” But she did not excel only 
in the wild, the terrific, or the queenly. 
She gave the sweetest expression - to all 
the dignified tendernesses of her sex, 
No one ever represented, as she did, that 
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“‘ holiest thing on earth,” a mother. Her 
Lady Randolph, even as she performed 
the character on her last appearance, 
had a sweet dignity and maternal grace, 
which awakened all those infantine 
feelings of holy love and veneration, 
which are the most sacred and pure 
man can ever feel. When first she 
stepped mournfully through the grove, 
and addressed the woods and wilds in 
soft-voiced plaintiveness, she spread on 
all a gentle enchantment, which, to the 
last, was unbroken. How tenderly did 
she relate ber sad yet sweet story—how 
touchingly gaze on the noble youth 
with a love then mysterious—how rap- 
turously did she exult in the bursting 
forth of the martial spirit of bis fathers, 
and rejoice in him as “ the young eag- 
let of a warlike nest towering up to the 
region of bis sires.” Never shall we 
forget how then for the last time we 
“* suck’d the honey ot her music” words, 
We have looked at her with more 
amazement in earlier seasons, but never 
with a fonder gratitude :-— 


* The setting sun with music at the close, 
Like the last taste of sweets, was sweetest last 


Writ in remembrance more than things long past.” 


Mr. Kemble did not appear to us, 
except in physical power, very inferior 
to his immortal sister. He realized the 
ideas of Roman grandeur, with which 
our youthful hearts beat high when the 
-splendours of the antique world first 
opened upon us. He presented us 
with living images of the elder times, 
of their meditative and personal great- 
ness, “ what Plato thought, and god-like 
Cato was.” His voice came upon the 
ear like the still, sad music of humanity 
sounding from other days. His Cato 
and his Wolsey were perfect pictures 
of the sublime stoic and splendid 
churchman. His Coriolanus was a 
noble epitome of Rome’s patrician at- 
tributes. In the earlier scenes of Mac- 
beth he stood “ amazedly,” like one en- 
chanted, and moved as beneath the in- 
fluences of the Weird Sisters. Hig 
performance in the last act of that stu- 
pendous tragedy appeared to us the 
noblest of his efforts. His recitation 
of the speech “ to-morrow, to-morrow, 
and to-morrow,” his teaderly pensive 
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reflections on “hig way of life fallen 
into the sear, the yellow leaf,” where 
his voice trembled musically, like a leaf 
fluttering in the breeze, and his fearful 
attitude and fixed look when told that 
“the wood begins to move,” as if he 
could strike the messenger into marble 
with a glance, can never be forgotten. 
He did not often, indeed, express the 
feelings of simple humanity. But no 
One ever represented the breakings forth 
of natural emotion, through the artifi- 
cial encrustments ef prejudice, pride, or 
philosophy, as he depicted them. —_ His 
struggling utterance of the words “ I’m 
satisfied” in Cato, his releatings in the 
Stranger, his recognition of Henry's 
likeness to his mother in Penruddock, 


Livmg Actors—Song te David. 
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have touched the soul more deeply than 
whole scenes of shrieks and hysterical 
agonies. He sometimes held a kind of 
dignified and gentle dalliance with the 
part, which softened and relieved the 
effect of its repulsive qualities. Thus 
his princely and good-natured manner 
with the children in Richard, and his 
fond admiring gaze on his daughter in 
Sir Giles Overreach, seemed. almost 
to humanize those most unpleasing 
characters. 


“ And what if we have seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 

Yet shall some tribute of respect be paid 

When his long course hath past its final day, 

Men are we—and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great hath past away !" 








From the Literary Gazette. 


A SONG TO DAVID.+ 


Pees: very remarkable and scarce 
poem has beeu sought out and re- 
published, in consequence of an_inci- 
dental notice in the Quarteriy Review ; 
which, mentioning that neither Aader- 
son nor Chalmers had been able to re- 
cover i, expressed great regret at the 
loss of such a production,and composed 
under such circumstances. Written by 
the unfortunate bard while confined in 
a madhouse, and committed by means 
of a key to the wainscot of his room, 
when denied the use of pen, ink, and 
paper; nothing of adventitious interest 
can be imagined to exceed that which 
isattached tothis poem.* ‘True, it will 
be seen that it is disfigured by oc- 
casional meanness of expression: but 
the strength, the feeling, the majesty of 
thought, and the grandeur of language 
which distinguish its nobler parts, 
are not only sufficient to establish it 
asa sublime work, but to prove the 
perfect truth of the line— 
“ Great wit to madness nearly is allied.” 

We will not detain our readers lon- 
ger from the verse: it begins with a 
fine invocation to David : 





* The treatment of lunacy is now, thanks to the 
advancement of humane philosophy and science, 
much better understood. Mildness, not harshness, 
dictates to the regime observed in regard toour unfor- 
tunate fellow-creatures deprived of reason. 


O thou, that sitt’st upon a throne, 

With harp ofhigh majestic tone, 
To praise the King of Kings : 

And voice of heav’n ascending swell, 

Which, while its deeper notes excell, 
Clear, as a clarion, rings ; 


Te bless each valley, grove, and coast, 
And charm the eherubs to the post 
Of gratitude in throngs ; 
To keep the dayson Zion’s mount, 
And send the year to his account, 
With dances and with songs : 


O servant of God’s holiest charge, 
The minister of praise at large, 

Which thou may’st now receive ; 
From thy blest mansion hail and hear, 
From topmost eminence appear 

To this the wreath I weave. 


Follows a historical glance at the 
lustre of David’s character, which thus 
concludes— 


Pleasant—and various as the year ; 
Man, soul, and angel, without peer, 
Priest, champion, sage, and boy ; 
In armour, or in ephod clad, 
His pomp, his piety was glad ; 
Majestie was his joy. 
* ¥ * * . . ~ - 
He sung of God—the mighty source 
Of all things—the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends ; 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commenees, reigns, and ends. 
Angels—their ministry and meed, 
Which to and fro with blessings speed, 
Or with their citterns wait ; 


+ By the lale Christopher Smart, A. M. 
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Where Michael, with his millions, bows, 
Where dwélls the seraph and bis spouse, 
The cherub and her mate. 
Of man—the semblanee and effect 
Of God and love—the saint elect 
For infinite applause— 
To rule the land, and briny broad, 
To be laborious in his laud, 
And heroes in his cause, 
The world—the clustermg spheres he made, 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove and hill, 
The multitudinous abyss, 
Where secrecy remains in bliss, 
And wisdom hides her skill. 


The author dilates on the sacred 
songs of his hero, and some of bis epi- 
thets possess the very soul of poetry ; 
for example, be specifies among the 
beauties of creation, “ the shells in the 
wealthy deep ; the shoals that leap up- 
on the surfaee, and * love the glancing 
sun ;” the “ gems hid in earth,” which 
“ their darts of lustre sheath,” &c. &c. 
The music of the King of Israel is also 
exquisitely described ; 

Ashe such melody divin’d, 

And sense and soul detain’d ; 
Now striking strong, now soothing soft, 
He sent the godly sounds aloft, 

Or in delight refrain’d. 
When up to heav’n his thoughts he pil’d, 
From fervent lips fair Michal smil’d 

As blush to blush she stood ; 


And chose herself the queen, and gave 
Mer utmost from her heart— 


To this succeeds a mystical aecount 
of the “ seven pillars of theLord ;” and 
next an exercise on the decalogue, 
which commences with wonderful sub- 
hmity— 

Tell them, I AM, Jehovah said 

To Moses ; while earth heard in dread, 
And smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 


All nature without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, THOU ART. 


A rather inferior deseant upon the 
transcendant virtue of praise and devo- 
tion leads us to the following exquisite 
exercise upon the seasons and their right 
use, 


* Sweet is the dew that fills betimes, 
And drops upon the leafy limes, 
Sweet Hermon’s fragrant air : 





* Had not Lord Byron seem this? His Don Juan 


otherwise presents a singular coincidence. 
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Sweet is the lily’s silver bell, 
And sweet the wakeful tapers smell 
That watch for early prayer. 


Sweet the young nurse, with love intense 

Which smiles o’er sleeping innocence ! 
Sweet when the lost arrive s 

Sweet the musician's ardour beats 

While his vague mind’s in quest of sweets, 
The choicest flowers to hive. 


Sweeter in all the strains of love, 
The language of thy turtle-dove, 
Pair’d to thy swelling chord ; 
Sweeter with every grace endued, 
The glory of thy gratitude, 
Respir’d unto the Lord. 


Strong is the horse upon his speed ; 
Strong in pursuit the rapid glede, 
Which makes at once his game ; 
Strong the tall ostrich on the ground : 
Strong through the turbulent profound 
Shoots xiphias{ to his aim. 
Strong is the lion—like a coal 
His eye-ball—like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the foes : 
Strong the gier-eagle on his sail, 
Strong against tide th’ enormous whale 
Emerges, as he goes. 


The young nurse, and the lion, pre- 
sent images of tender beauty and pro- 
digious force,unsurpassed by any imag- 
ination in the whole circle of poetry. 

The same strain is continued— 


Beauteous the fleet before the gale ; 
Beanteous the multitudes in mail, 
Rank'd arms, and crested heads : 
Beauteous the garden’s weaenge nae, 
Walk, water, meditated wild, 
And all the bloomy beds. 


Beauteous the moon full on the lawn ; 
And beauteous, when the veil’s withdrawn, 
The virgin to her spouse ; 
Beauteous the temple, deck’d and fill’d, 
When to the heav’n of heav’ns they build 
Their heart-directed vows. 
Beauteous, yea beauteous more than these, 
The Shepherd King upon his knees, 
For his momentous trust ; 
With wish of infinite coticeit, 
For man, beast, mute, the small and great, 
And prostrate dust to dust. 


Precious the bounteous widow’s mite; 
And preeions, for extreme delight, 

* The largess from the chur! : 
Precious the ruby’s blushing blaze, 
And ¢ atha’s blest imperial rays, 

And pure eerulean pearl. 

Precious the penitential tear ; 
And precious is the sigh sincére ; 
Acceptable to God ; 





¢ The sword-fisb.. 


* 1 Sam. xxv. 18. * Rev. xi. 17. 
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And precious are the winning flowers, 
dn giadsome Israel’s feast of bowers, 
Bound on the hallow’d sod. 


More precious that diviner part 

Of David even the Lord’s own heart, 
Great, beautiful, and new : 

In all things where it was intent, 

In all extremes, in each event, 
Proof—answ’ring true to true. 


Glorious the sun in mid career ; 

Glorious th’ assembled fires appear ! 
Glorious the comet’s train : 

Glorious the trumpet and alarm ; 

Glorious th’ Almighty’s stretch’d-out arm ; 
Glorious th’ enraptur’d main : 

Glorious the northern lights astream ; 

Glorious the song, when God’s the theme ; 
Glorious the thunder’s roar : 

Glorious hosannah from the den ; 

Glorious the catholic amen ; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore : 
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Glorious—more glorious is the crown 

Ofhin, that brought salvation down 
By meekness, call’d thy Son ; 

Thou that stupendous truth believ’d, 

And now the matchless deed’s achiev'd, 
Determin’d, dar’d, and done. 


The profusion of imagery, the clus- 
tering of stupendous thoughts, the high 
poetical enthusiasm, the sweetness and 
force of expression, and the natural su- 
blimity which reign throughout these 
stanzas rarely depreciated by any ano- 
maly, leave us nothing to say but to ex- 
press our astonishment at the mind 
which could conceive and execute them, 
and our amazement, at the circumstan- 
ces under which they were produced. 
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From the Literary Gazette, February 1820. 


HIS LATE MAJESTY GEORGE III. 


At thirty-five minutes after 8 o’clock 
on Saturday night, the 29th ult., 
our venerated King, George III. 
breathed his last: his majesty had ad- 
ded seven months and twenty-six days 
to eighty one years of life, and nive- 
ty-six days to fifty-nine years of 
sovereignty ; and had consequently 
reigned longer than any monarch that 
ever sat upon the Ejaglish throne.* 
The exhaustion of nature led to this 
melancholy and memorable event, and 
no pain or suffering vexed the passage 
of this virtuous prince from time to eter- 
nity. The body and the mind were 
alike, in Heaven’s mercy, spared the 
pang of the dread change; and he 
whose life had made for him noth- 
ing to fear in death, graciously de- 
parted, as free from corporeal anguish, 
as his purity of soul would ‘under any 
circumstances have exempted him from 
the terror of conscience. God blessed 
him with the latter end of righteousness 
—he was a good man and—he died in 

It is not for a work like this to enter 
upon the wide field over which a retro- 
spect of sixty years would travel. It 


* See the Chronelogical Table subjoined. 


is not for us to speak of those great po- 
litical agitations which have convulsed 
and overthrown, and reconstructed the 
nations of the earth during that period: 
or of the personal and kingly course of 
conduct by which our late Ruler ren- 
dered this country so conspicuous in 
the awful struggles. Suffice it to say, 
that the brightest pattern to which a 
people could look for every sound prin- 
ciple in theory, and for every moral 
duty in practice, existed for more than 
halfa century io the head encircled 
with the British diadem, and in the 
heart and hand which beat beneath the 
external splendours of royalty and 
wielded the sceptre of almost unlimited 
power! But ere yet “Goodness and 
He fill up one monument,” it behoves 
us to pay a tribute to that softer and 
more refined feature of the Monarch’s 
character which connects his reign with 
the literature, the arts, and the sciences 
ofthe age. In this respect an epocha 
has indeed been created ; and when 
the more perishable trophies of war, 
the controversies and the contests all- 
engrossing in their day,the objects after 
which every heart panted, the things 


which were called of eternal conse- 
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quence, shall have passed away and 
been utterly forgotten, there will re- 
main another and a nobler study for 
mankind, in the literature which en- 
lightened the world,‘in the arts which 
adorned the country, and in the science 
which advanced with giganti¢ strides 
under the auspicious sway of George 
the Third. : 

These willbe the themes of genera- 
tions yet unborn; and among the 
most glorious human memorials of our 
King, it will be handed down to future 
times, that the energies of this land. of 
freedom, cherished by his paternal gov- 
ernment, produced not merely the 
brightest heroes, but the wisest philoso- 
phers, the greatest poets, the finest 
painters, the most extraordinary discov- 
eries, and the most beneficial inventions, 
that ever distinguished the annals of 
mankind, 

When a nation is thus elevated, 
when the state of society is thus im- 
proved, when the well-being of mil- 
lions is thus augmented, and when, as 
it were, the sphere of creation is exal- 
ted and enlarged by the successful cuiti- 
vation of all that is elegant io the fine, 
solid in the useful, and ennobling in 
the higher pursuits of intellect, it needs 
not to say how much is due to him in 
whom the supreme authority is vested : 
how much is due to our lamented King, 
may be read in the many and _prosper- 
ous Institutions of which he was the 
founder or munificent patron, for-the 
promotion of learning, the acquisition 
of scientific knowledge, the diffusion of 
general instruction, the perfection of 
the ornamental arts, and the comple- 
tion of every purpose calculated to fur- 
ther the interests of humanity here, 
or secure its happiness hereafter. 

Acknowledging that our loss was 
attended with many alleviations ; bow- 
ing in all humility to that Divine Pro- 
vidence which, in inflicting the stroke 
deprived it of its sting ;—yet, grateful 
for the measures to which our beloved 
sovereign devoted his life, and deeply 
and sincerely lamenting for his death, 
we close this inadequate tribute to vir- 
tues which, if they have but a fleeting 
memory on earth, have their certain and 

ATHENEUM VOL, 7. 
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everlasting reward where there is néi- 
ther care nor sorrow. 
i 


From the Monthly Magazine." 


{In placing on the record of our pages some ac- 
count of the late King, wehave been variously 
embarrassed by a desire to do what our readers 
would expect, and, at the same time, to do this 
with good taste. As a King, the history of his life 
is the public history of his reign, for which we have 
not room: and,asa man, so much fable is mixed 
with so little faet, and the public have been so 
giutted with newspaper details, that we have been 
afraid of degenerating into vulgar common-place. 

Under these different eonsiderations,we have judged 
it best to consult every thing which has appeared 
in the newspapers, to glean jaccording to our 
best judgment, and to add to these gleanings some 
facts within our own knowledge, or deriv- 
ed from unquestionable authority. The whole, 
for the sake of precision, has been classed under 
heads; and, taken altogether, may afford a tole- 
rable notion of the character of the late King, 
about which the present and future ages cannot 
fail to be inquisitive. 


HIS EARLY LIFE. 


TWNHE Princess of Wales, his mother, 
communicated to a friend the fol- 
lowing character of Prince George, at 
the age of seventeen. The passage is 
in Doddington’s Diary. She said, that 
“he was shy and backward; nota 
wild, dissipated boy, but good-natured 
and cheerful, with a serious cast, upon 
the whole ; that those about him knew 
him no more than if they had never seen 
him. That he was not quick: but 
with those he was acquainted with, ap- 
plicable and intelligent. His education 
had given her much pain. His book- 
learning she was no judge of, though 
she supposed it small or useless ; but 
she hoped he might be instructed in the 
neral understanding of things.” This 
remarkable purity of the young Prinee’s 
mind and conduct is to be attributed, 
not only to his good naturel disposition, 
but to the affectionate solicitude of his 
mother to preserve him from the eonta- 
gion of bad example, who, whatever 
were her faults in regard to her son’s tu- 
tor, discharged the part of an affection- 
ate mother. His education was chiefly 
controlled by her, and she was a shrewd 
and busy woman ; and also by the Bart 
of Bute, who was a violent Tory. His 
father wags an easy man, of dissipated 
habits and small understanding, whelive 
[* An Opposition Journa!.] 
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= in hostility with his father, George 

Horace Walpole writes thus, in his 
Letters to Mr. Montagu, of the same 
date: 

“The young king has all the appear- 
ance of being amiable. There is great 
grace to temper much dignity, and ex- 
treme good-nature, which breaks out 
upon all occasions, * * * For the 
King himself, be seems all good-nature, 
and wishing to satisfy every-body; all 
his speeches are obliging. I saw him 
again yesterday, and was surprised to 
find the levee-room had lost so entirely 
the air of the lion’s den. This sover- 
eign does notstand in one spot, with his 
eyes fixed royally on the ground, and 
dropping bits of German news; he 
walks about, and speaks to every body. 
Isaw him afterwards on the throne, 
where he is graceful and genteel, sits 
with dignity, and reads his speeches 
well.” . 

His passion for Lady Sarah Lenox 
has often been the object of notice. 


HIS EARLY PRINCIPLES. 


His first speech announced that he 
gloried in being born a Briton ; alluding 
to the fact, that the two preceding sov- 
ereigns were Germans. 

When the Parliament was dissolved, 
six months after hisMajesty’s accession, 
he took an early opportunity of inform- 
ing all his ministers, that no money 
should be spent to procure the election 
of members favourable to the govern- 
ment; saying, at the same time, that 
« he would be tried by his country.” 


Yet no sovereign could be more un- 
popular than he was in the first ten 
years of his reign : and he never became 
truly popular, till, in 1788, he was be- 
reaved of his reason. 


HIS MIDDLE LIFE, IN 1779. 


Their Majesties, (says a contempo- 
vary writer,) rise at six in the morning, 
and enjoy the two succeeding hours, 
which they call their owo. At eight, 
the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of Os- 
naburgh, the Princess Royal, and 


Prince William Henry, are brought 
from their several houses to Kew to 
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breakfast. At nine, the younger chil- 
dren attend to lisp or smile their good- 
morrows: and whilst the eldest are 
elosely applying to their tasks, the little 
ones and their nurses pass the whole 
morning in Richmond Gardens. 

The King and Queen frequently 
amuse themselves with sitting in the 
room while the children dine; and 
once a week, attended by the wliole 
offspring in pairs, make the tour of 
Richmond Gardens, In the afternoon 
the Queen works, and the King reads to 
her. In _ the evening, all the children 
again pay their duty at Kew-house be- 
fore they retire to bed; and the same 
order is observed through each return- 
ing day. 

Topography is one of the King’s fa- 
vourite studies ; he copies every capital 
chart, takes the models of all the cele- 
brated fortifications, knows the sound- 
ings of the chief harbours in Europe, 
and the strong and weak sides of most 
fortified towns. He can name every 
ship in his navy, and their commanders. 

Exercise, air, and light diet, are the 
grand fundamentals, in the King’s idea, 
of health and sprightliness ; his Majesty 
feeds chiefly on vegetables, and drinks 
little wine; the Queen is what many 
private gentlewomen would call whim- 
sically abstemious, for at a table cover- 
ed with dainties, she culls the plainest 
and the simplest dish, and seldom eats 
of more than two things at a meal. 


HIS HABITS OF BUSINESS. 


In 1808, asheriff of London, in 
describing the court-gala, at St. James 
on the 4th of June, the King’s birth- 
day, used the following language, in a 
letter to a friend : 

“The King was not present, and 
the cause of his absence created general 
regret. His eyes, it is well known, 
have long been failing him, and the 
Opacity is now so much increased, that 
he has for some time been able to dis- 
tinguish objects in the mass only, and 
even that with the corner of but one eye. 
In this manner he now traces the fea- 
tures of persons who are-first introduced 
tohim; but be can call most persons 
by their names who have formerly been 
introduced to him, on hearing their voi- 
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ces; and he still enjoys, in other re- 
spects, that power of accurate retention, 
which, through his long reign, have so 
eminently characterized him. In his 
general health, he never was better, and 
he maintains his wonted good spirits, 
and that fondness for small-talk and an- 
ecdote, which have always rendered 
him agreeable to his courtiers, and the 
life and soul of the drawing-room. 

“The character of this monarch is 
however not well understood.. He is 
by no means a trifler ; and, though he is 
generally gay in public, he has his regu- 
lar hours of business, in which he dis- 
patches the affairs of state with great 
exactness and ability. These are early 
in the morning, generally from four to 
seven. About midnight, the red boxes 
from the different ministers are forward- 
ed from London to Windsor, and 
about four o'clock they are deposited in 
his majesty’s private closet. Formerly 
he read all his papers, and transacted alli 
the business alone ; but latterly, he has 
been assisted by Col. ‘Taylor, a gentle- 
man recommended to this onerous situ- 
ation by the Duke of York. About 
seven o'clock his answers, (ably written 
when he wrote them,) his signatures to 
public documents, &c. &c. are all pla- 
ced in the several boxes, and at ten are 
delivered at the offices of the respective 
ministers in London. The King, in 
this way, is understood to conduct his 
government and direct the proceedings 
of his ministerson every public occasion 
with great ability and precision. 

“His Majesty afterwards regularly 
goes to chapel, and then rides out, or 
otherwise amuses himself through the 
day, except on Wednesdays, when he 
holds a levee in London, or when he is 
interrupted by an express from London, 
to which he generally returns an imme- 
diate answer. 

“Such has been the uniform and 
steady career of the life of this prince 
since his accession tothe throne, He 
has in this way directed all the affairs 
of his extensive empire; and, in his 
Correspondence with his ministers, has 
generally exhibited complete informa- 
tion, and the most accurate discrimina- 
tion on every subject. Those who 
judge of his mind from his manners in 
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hours of levity, or even from the style 
of bis grave conversation, know nothi 
of his real character, One who knows 
him well, describes him to me as uni- 
ting the ablest mind with the awkward- 
est manner of any person in his domin- 
ions.” 
THE AMERICAN WAR. 


It is believed that the King was delu- 
ded by his ministers and others during 
this bloody conflict. He one day told 
Mr. West the painter, that he under- 
stood his countrymen did not like their 
old King George, but wanted to have 
a new one in George Washington, of 
whose elevation to the throne the next 
ships would bring the account. Mr. 
West, struck with the observation as a 
probable royal cause of persevering in a 
war, took the liberty to assure his Ma- 
jesty of the error with such earnestness, 
that the King agreed he should think 
better of the Americans, if West’s asser- 
tion proved true. The Queen, who 
sat by, observed however, that Mr. 
West, she feared, would be found to be 
too partial to his countrymen. The 
next ship proved, however, that George 
Washington was not proclaimed ; and 
the King dismissed his ministers, and 
immediately opened negociations for 
peace. 

HIS RECEPTION OF THE AMERICAN 

AMBASSADOR. 


The British court was now to see 
among its ambassadors one of the men 
whom it would have hung up buta 
short time beforeas a rebel. The 
King had very properly confessed in 
his speech, that, in acknowledging the 
independence of the colonies, he had 
yielded to the wishes and opinions of 
the people. He repeated as much to 
the American ambassador, Mr. Adams, 
telliog him, that, as be had been the last 
to sheath the sword, he would be the 
first in zeal tosee itkeptso. ‘This 
was at least judicious; and was the 
most graceful way of getting out of an 
awkward pertinacity. This first inter- 
view with the ambassador had beva re- 
lated by Mr. Adams himself, who ac- 
knowledges his own share of embarrass- 
ment, but evidently felt that his Majes- 
ty had the greater. After the ice was 
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broken, the King, in bis abrupt way, 
told Adams with a laugh, that he un- 
derstood him to bea favourer of the 
French, who had then began to evince 
revolutionary symptoms, Mr, Adams 
says, that the indiscreetness of this re- 
mark was obvious, and that he could 
not let it pass by. He therefore put on 
a very firm, though respectful look, and 
answered, that, as an ambassador, he 
knew of no country but one, which was 
his own: to which the King replied, 
blushing, and as quick as lightning, 
** An honest man knows no other !” 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. 

This Act, which flowed from the 
leaven of German pride, was alien to 
the best feelings of humanity. It was 
passed in resentment of the conduct of 
the Dukes of Gloucester and Cumber- 
land, who had recently united them- 
selves to lovely English women. The 
Royal brothers, in consequence, held no 
personal intercourse for many years ; 
and their reconciliation took place in 
Hyde-park, on the alarming occa- 
sion of the riots of 1780. Much 
unhappiness in his family has resulted 
from this law; for, as no women in the 
world are equal to those of England, so 
the princes found it difficult to suit 
their tastes abroad; and, as no country 
is tolerable to those who have lived in 
England, so our Princesses found few 
attractions in foreign courts to induce 
them to leave their own. 


HIS RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. 

The following Windsor anecdote 
(says Bishop Watson) was told me by 
the late Dr. Heberden. The clergy- 
man there, ona day when the Athan- 
asian creed was to be read, began with 
«© Whosoever will be saved,” &c. The 
King, who usually responded witha 
loud voice, was silent, The minister 
repeated, ina higher tone,his ‘“ Who- 
soever.” The King continued silent. 
At length the Apostles’ Creed was re- 
peated by the minister, and the King 
followed him throughout with a distinct 
and audible voice. — 

Lord Mansfield, on making a report 
to the King of the conviction of Mr. 
Malowny, a Catholic priest, who was 
found guilty, in the county of Surrey, 
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of celebrating mass, was induced, by a 
sense of reason and humanity, to repre- 
sent to his Majesty the excessive severj- 
ty of the penalty which the law imposed 
for the offence. The King immediate. 
ly answered, ‘God forbid, my lord, 
that religious difference in opiuioa 
should sanction persecution, or admit 
of one man within my realms suffering 
unjustly ; issuea pardon immediately 
for Mr. Malowny, and see that he is set 
at liberty.” 
HIS PIETY. 


The habitual piety of the late King 
formed a striking part of his character. 
Those who have been with him at his 
regular morning devotions, at the pri- 
vate chapel at Windsor, will never for- 
get the fervency of his responses during 
the service. This constant sense of 
religion doubtless contributed to the in- 
variable firmness and serenity of his 
mind. When one of the young princes 
was hourly expected to die, the King 
was sitting on a Sunday reading a ser- 
mon to his family. An attendant came 
in, with the tidings of the child’s death. 
The King exchanged a look with him, 
signifying he understood his commis- 
sion, and then proceeded with his read- 
ing till it was finished. 


HIS CONSCIENTIOUS SCRUPLES. 


Numerous attempts were made du- 
ring his reign to obtain the emancipa- 
tion ofthe Catholics, by removing the 
disabilities under which they labour, 
and to confer upon them various offices 
in the army and navy; and, although 
the spirit of toleration by which the 
King was actuated prompted him to 
grant them several concessions, yet his 
conscientious regard to the solemnity of 
an oath effectually deterred him from 
yielding to any further demands. Of 
this adherence to his engagements, the 
following declaration affords a striking 
example : 

“* My Lord—I am one of those who 
respect an oath. I have firmness suffi- 
cient to quit my throne, and retire to a 
cottage, or place my neck on a block or 
a scaffold, if my people require it; but 
I have not resolution to break that oath 
which I took in the most solemn man- 
ner at my coronation.” 
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His Majesty’s munificence to the late 
Cardinal York is well-known, as is also 
the posthumous honours bestowed up- 
on his remains by his present Majesty 
George IV. and which occasioned the 
gallant Captain Stuart, of Invernahoyie, 
upon being taunted for holding a com- 
mission under his Majesty while he was 
a professed jacobite, to express himself 
in the following manner: “ By heav- 
ens! the King himself is a jacobite, and 
every son that he has: there is not one 
of them, if he had lived in my brave 
father’s days, but would have been 
hanged to a certainty.” 


HIS POLITICAL TOLERANCE. 


In one of his morning strolls through 
the streets of Windsor, in 1792, he tur- 
ned into the shop of a bookseller, who 
was stillin bed. He amused himself 
in looking round the shop, while the 
boy stole up stairs to call his master. 
In the meantime the King had stumbled 
on some copies of Paine’s Rights of 
Man; and, seating himself on the coun- 
ter, was employed in reading it, when 
the bookseller bustled into the shop. 
Seeing the obnoxious work which the 
King was perusing, he considered him- 
selflost; and, as the King kept the 
book close to his face, and was intently 
engaged in reading, he found it impos- 
sible to disturb him, though he coughed 
loud, knocked the bundles about, and 
changed the places of all the chairs and 
tables. At length, arriving at a period 
in the sum or argument, the King look- 
ed up, and seeing the bookseller, entered 
into a familiar chat, and laying the 
book open on the counter, presently re- 
tired in bis usual good-humour. The 
bookseller was nevertheless uneasy ; 
but he never afterward observed an 
difference in the conduct of the King 
towards him, though, on turning up the 
pamphlet at the place where the royal 
reader had paused, there was found in 
that page the famous passage in which 
Paine unceremoniously asserted, that 
the King had_ not sufficient capacity to 
make a parish constable. 


The following anecdote from the re- 
cent volume of Jacobite Relies, by 
James Hogg, is truly characteristic : 
His Majesty having been told of a gen- 
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tleman of family and fortune of Perth- 
shire, who had not merely refused to 
take the oath of aliegiance to him, but 
had never permitted him to be named as 
King in his presence. “Carry my compli- 
ments to him,” said the King ; “ but— 
what—stop—no—he may perhaps not 
receive my compliments as King of 
England ; give him the Elector of Han- 
over’s compliments, and tell him that 
he respects the steadiness of his princi- 
ples,” 
HIS LITERARY ACQUIREMENTS. 

A few years before he was afflicted 
with blindness, he held a conversation 
witn a gentleman of extensive literary 
connexions, and the subject on which 
the discourse turned was the History of 
England. The King observed, that he 
had long wished to see sucha work 
properly executed, and that he had 
mentioned it to several noblemen and 
others with a view of getting some per 
sons of eminent talents to engage in the 
undertaking. It had been proposed to 
Dr. Robertson, and likewise to Lord 
Lyttleton, but neither of those writers 
appeared willing to embark in a concern 
of that magnitude, though all the assist- 
ance of government was freely offered, 
and would, beyond all doubt, have 
been amply granted, for the purpose of 
enabling the historian to complete his 
design, ina manner highly creditable to 
himself, and serviceable to the country. 

“Atthis time his Majesty stated the 
outline of his plan, which was, to have 
all the materials printed, and manu- 
scripts collected, and the extracts made 
with the greatestcare, by persons em- 
ployed at the public charge; and _ that 
from these collections, aided by all the 
help of our public libraries, with all the 
lights afforded by foreign writers, espe- 
cially those in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, whose productions have been too 
heedlessly passed over, the historian 
should draw up his connected narrative, 
subject to the revision of different per- 
sons appointed to compare his perform- 
ance with the authorities he professes to 
have followed. 

He observed one day to a gentleman 
of high literary character, and of a dis 
tinguished political reputation, that ora- 
tory in this country was carried toa 
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height far beyond its real use ; and that 
the desire of excelling in this accom- 
plishment, made many young men of 
genius neglect the more solid branches 
of knowledge. ‘ [am _ sure,” said his 
Majesty, “ thattherage for public speak- 
ing, and the extravagant length to which 
some of our most popular orators carry 
their harangues in Parliament, is very 
detrimental to the national business, and 


_ IT wish that in the end it may not prove 


injurious to the public peace,” 

The King possessed many of the 
more attractive qualifications of an edu- 
cated. and accomplished gentlemaa. 
With the love of the fine arts he was 
deeply embued: his taste for music 
was chiefly indulged in the frequent 
performances which he encouraged of 
the works of Handel and other old 
composers ; and his preference for their 
compositions was grounded, not merely 
on a sense of scientific knowledge which 
they displayed, but on a reverence for 
the sublime character which pervaded 
them, and for the solemn occasions to 
which they were devoted. The Royal 
Academy, established by George IIT. 
will also afford some lasting monument 
to the memory of its illustrious founder. 
His advances in Roman literature were 
not such as to afford him a lively en- 
joyment of its beauties. Of the Greek 
he knew still less, But be spoke va- 
rious modern languages with ease and 
elegance ; and he studied early, and 
correctly understood, the history of 
modern times, and the just relations of 
England with the other states of Eu- 


rope. 
HIS GENERAL TALENTS. 

If George the Third had reigned but 
twenty years instead of sixty, his life 
would have created no interest ; for no 
single twenty years of his reign “exalted 
him above ordinary princes, 

In the discussion of public affairs, 
the King was astonishingly fluent and 
acute ; and his habits of business ena- 
bled him to refer with ease to the histo- 
ry and bearings of every subject. His 
successive ministers have each borne 
testimony to the dignity of bis manners, 
as well as the quickness of his address, 
when he put on the character of the 
sovereign. Nothing which was sub- 
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mitted to him was passed over with in- 
difference or haste. Every paper which 
came under his eye contained marks of 
his observation ; and the notes, which 
he almost invariably inserted in the 
margin, were remarkable for their strong 
sense and pithiness, He was very mi- 
nute in his attention to the Recorder’s 
reports, but his policy varied at differ- 
ent periods of his reign ; sometimes 
hanging from one to two hundred per 
annum, and at others not more than 
twelve ortwenty. He was not a great 
reader ; indeed, he scarcely ever took 
upa book. But he had particular skill 
in obtainiog information ; and employ- 
ed persons of ability to read books,and 
convey their substance to him. 

** At a levee, soon after the experi- 
ments on gunpowder had been made, 
I happened (says Bishop Watson,) to 
be standing next to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, then master-general of the ord- 
nance; and the duke informed his 
Majesty that they were indebted to me 
for a great improvement in its fabrica- 
tion. On my saying that I ought to be 
ashamed of myself, inasmuch as it was 
a scandal in a Christian bishop to in- 
struct men in the mode of destroying 
mankind, the King answered, ** Let not 
that afflict your conscience ; for, the 
quicker the conflict, the less the slaugh- 
ter:” or in words to that effect. J 
mention this, to do justice to the King, 
whose understanding it was the fashion 
todecry. In all the conversations [ 
had with him, he appeared to me not to 
be at all deficient in quickness or intel- 
ligence,” 

The King’s powers of letter-writing 
are so well known to his friends, that 
the Duke of York once told Mrs. 
Clarke, that, if the sentiments were not 
so adverse to those of the King, he 
should conceive thatno other man in his 
dominions besides himself could have 
written the Letters of Junius. 

The late intelligent Earl of Bute 
once shewed the Editor of this Miscel- 
lany a volume of Letters, which he said 
were from the King to his father ; and 
most elegantly written, said he, they 
are. ‘The same nobleman, as well as 
Mr. Dutens, the confidant of that fami- 
ly, used to assert, that the intercourse 
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of the King with Lord Bute, after he 
became minister, was a political fable. 
For nearly twenty years they never saw 
each other. Neither of them, however, 
affected to deny the intimacy of the tu- 
tor with the princess dowager ; and an 
unpublished letter of Lady M. W. 
Montagu to Lady Bute condoles with 
her daughter on the subject, and ad- 
vises her to bear with patience a cir- 
cumstance so flattering to the ambition 
of her family. 


HIS PRIVATE LIFE. 


In the 93d No. of this Miscellany, 
(Nov. 1802,) the editor reported the 
result of his personal observations dur- 
ing a month’s residence at Windsor, in 
the following terms: “ The private life 
of his Majesty not being generally 
known, it may be interesting to observe, 
that he is an early riser, and a constant 
attendant every day at eight o’clock on 
divine service, which is performed in 
the King’s chapel, in the upper court. 
Except on the days on which public 
business calls him to London, he gene- 
rally rides out till dinner in the Great 
Park, to his farm, accompanied by some 
of the princesses on horseback, or in 
their sociables. He dines at half-after 
four, on plain beef or mutton, hot or 
cold, as the dinner never waits, and ata 
quarter after six makes his appearance 
on the Terrace, attended by bis amia- 
ble, accomplished, and beautiful daugh- 
ters, and occasionally by one or other 
of his sons: and here be promenades 
for an hour, occasionally stopping and 
chatting with those persons of whom he 
has any knowledge. Notwithstanding 
the affectation of numerous guards in 
London, his Majesty is always un- 
guarded at Windsor ; and he appears 
to give his subjects full and liberal 
credit for that degree of loyalty which 
a king, who is governed by the law of 
the land, is always sure to experience, 
There is nothing different in bis Majes- 
ty’s public appearance on foot from 
what it was before the late war, except 
the ungraceful attendance of two police- 
officers, who pace at a short distance 
irom his person, one before and the 
other behind him, and who keep back, 
ata suitable distance, all persons that 
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appear to entertain an intention of di- 
rect intrusion. His Majesty indulges ia 
his well-founded partiality for gothic 
architecture, and is at this time render- 
ing the style of his magnificent castle 
more uniform, by altering several of the 
windows, and rebuilding a new and 
very tasteful entrance into the state 
apartments. Under his patronage, St. 
George’s Chapel has been rendered, by 
various embellishments, one of the most 
beautiful places for divine worship in 
Christendom.” 


HIS PERSONAL HABITS. 


The temperance of his life had be- 
come almost proverbial. He rose in 
summer and winter before six o'clock. 
He took a slight breakfast at eight, and 
dined off the plainest joint at one. He 
retired early to rest, after passing the 
evening with his family,generally amus- 
ed with music,of which he was passion- 
ately fond, and in which he manifested 
a correct taste. His agricultural pur- 
suits and horse-exercise contributed to 
the strength of his constitution. 

Fruit was the only luxury in which 
he indulged, and that was cultivated in 
the Royal gardens to high perfection, 
and served at table in great abundance. 
On levee-days he would be at St. 
James’s from Windsor before noon, 
and previous to the levee make his din- 
ner on a simple joint, by which he was 
ready to go through all the business 
with freshness and spirits. 

He was pleased with naval excur- 
sions, and enjoyed this recreation fre- 
quently at Weymouth. When aboard, 
he examined all parts of the vessel, and 
while on deck, was constantly engaged 
either with his glass, to catch distent 
objects, or making himself, by quick 
enquiries, conversant with the whole 
system of the sails and rigging. 

Perhaps his worst personal habit was 
that of travelling at the cruel rate of 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen miles an 
hour, by which he killed horses, and 
often endangered the lives of his 
subjects, 

HIS LOVE OF IMPROVEMENTS, 

He had always a great passion for 
mechanical inventions and improve- 
ments. ‘T'liis predilection occasioned 
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him at one time to be called the royal 
button-maker. Hence he liberally pa- 
tronised Herschel and Bolton : hence 
his visit to Whitbread’s brew-house, 
and the annual exhibition of the mail- 
coaches on his birth-day, opposite the 
Palace. 
HIS SKILL IN AGRICULTURE. 

In the 267th Number of the Month- 
ly Magazine appeared the King’s own 
Letters to Mr. Arthur Young, deve- 
loping Duckett’s System of Rotation of 
Crops. He sent them for publication 
in the Annals of Agriculture ; and, not 
wishing to figure as an author, he as- 
sumed the signature of Ralph Robin- 
son, dating them from Windsor. The 
letters are written ina clear style, and 
bespeak great zeal on the subject. Of 
course, they may he regarded as une- 
quivocal testimonies of the King’s abil- 
ity, being his own spontaneous act, uo- 
fettered by any forms of state. Mr. 
Young has obligingly promised us some 
other specimens of the same kind. 

HIS PARENTAL AFFECTION. 

The King’s paternal care of his chil- 
dren in their infancy, was excessive and 
persevering. A lady who nursed some 
members of the Royal family has de- 
clared, that the only hardship she could 
complain of, was the necessity of having 
the nursery apartments in order, and of 
being dressed at six every morning, to 
receive the King, who came in regular- 
ly en robe de chambre, to look at the 
children, and to ascertain how they had 
passed the night. 

Not many days before the death of 
the young Princess Amelia, and when 
she received the communication from 
her physicians of her danger, she ex- 
pressed a wish to have a choice stone, 
on which were the words “ Remember 
me,” putto a ring for the King, for 
him to wear in remembrance of her ; 
and, to complete her wishes, it was exe- 
cuted immediately. On the following 
day she had the felicity of placing the 
ing on her father’s finger, as he affec- 

tely sqil@ezed her hand at parting. 
The incident of the ring, for which the 
- King had received no previous prepara- 
tion, was observed to affect him deeply : 
bis mental distress became immediately 
great ; and, ia a few days, the Royal 
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family were alarmed by the appearance 
ofthe melancholy symptoms of that 
disorder which afflicted him till death 
terminated his sufferings. 

HIS CHARITIES. 

Though Dr. Wolcot has been so se- 
vere on the King’s habitual parsimony ; 
yet, when a sheriff of London, some 
years since, announced a fund for the 
relief of the wives and children of pris- 
oners, his Majesty called him aside at 
the levee, and, after stating that he felt 
himself obliged by the sheriff’s atten- 
tion to his duty in instituting such a 
fund, presented him with a fifty-pound 
bank -note, desiring that it might be ap- 
propriated to the purposes of the fund, 
but requesting that his name as the do- 
por might not be allowed to transpire. 

The King, when on a hunting party, 
was separated from his attendants, and 
obliged to take shelter in a cottage, to 
avoid a sudden fall of rain. The in- 
mates of the cottage were preparing 
their dinner, by roasting a joint of meat 
hung by a string from the roof, as a 
substitute fora jack. Being unknown, 
he asked them what had become of 
their jack.—* We have not money to 
buy one,” was the reply. The King 
said nothing ; but, on his departure,two 
guineas were found on the chimney- 
piece wrapt up in a paper,on which was 
written with a pencil,‘ T’o buy a jack.’ 

When the King went to look at Salis- 
bury Cathedral, the tower of which was 
at that time under repair, he was with- 
out attendants, and his person at first 
not recognized. Looking over the 
book of subscribers, he desired to be 
put down for 1,0001. ‘What name 
shall I write, sir?’ said the person pre- 
sent. ‘“ Oh !—a gentleman of Berk- 
shire,” replied the King; and a draft 
was given for the money. 

PETER PINDAR. 

The hostility of Dr. Wolcot to the 
King arose from his Majesty having ta- 
ken a fancy to a picture at the Exhibi- 
tion, for which the painter could have 
had a hundred guifeas from a private 
person, and then sending him but fifty 
pounds for it. His chief anecdotes he 
derived from Weltjie, cook to the Prince 
of Wales; and Weltjie, being in habits 
of intercourse with the cooks at St. 
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Jaines’s, readily furnished the materials 
for the Lousiad. It is said, the King 
himself magnanimously forbade the pro- 
secution of Wolcot, laughing heartily at 
his jokes ; whileher Majesty, tho’ less 
magnanimous, Was unwilling to provoke 
the doctor to a justification. Most of 
the stories had some foundation, but 
underwent embellishments from the au- 
thor’s fertile genius. 


HIS CONDUCT AT A LEVEE. 

Nothing could be more courteous, 

leasant, and familiar, than the King’s 
address at a levee, He often repeated 
the same things, and used the same 
words, to successions of state offi- 
cers; but he pleased all, by his ap- 
parent personal devotion to each while 
addressing him. With those whom 
he had seen often he entered into 
long stories, and always had some ap- 
propriate joke, 

HIS MANNERS. 

The King’s address and conversation 
were always extremely grave and mea- 
sured, except when he unbent, and then 
his mirth was apt to be boisterous. and 
his laugh loud and coarse. His habit 
from his childhood of doing and say- 
ing everything before the public, di- 
minished the reserve which is usual in 
other persons before strangers ; hence 
his broad laugh at his own light ob- 
servations frequently conveyed impres- 
sions unfavourable to his understand- 


ing. 
HIS MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 

It is to be feared that the healthful 
exercise of his faculties was more fre- 
quently interrupted than was known to 
the world. Smollet recorded one in- 
stance in 1765, in a passage which 
was expunged from his History, but 
reprinted in this Miscellany, vol. xlvii. 

Again,in 1785, a similar insinuation 
was published in Almon’s paper, the 
General Advertiser, for which the pro- 
prietor was prosecuted with such sever- 
ity, as obliged him to fly the country, 
and submit to an outlawry, which ruia- 
ed him. | 

In 1788, the disease became perma- 
Hent, and occasioned the first pu blicly- 
recognized indisposition. 
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Some relapse is said to have taken 
place in 1802, at the time of the second 
rupture with France; at which time 
some singular anecdotes were in circu- 
lation about a peacock in the speech to 
parliament, and about ‘ the House of 
Peacocks,” 

At length, the natural strong under- 
standing of the King yielded to the in- 
sidious influence of counteracting dis- 
eases ; and, on or about the very day 
of the Jubilee, when he entered on the 
fiftieth year of his reign, be succumbed, 
—to be himself no more. 

HIS PERSONAL COURAGE. 

This quality was put to the test in 
1800, when a maniac, at Drury-lane 
Theatre, fired at him as he entered 
his box. The following account of the 
event is extracted from Wraxall’s Me- 
mols : 

“ Few of his subjects would have 
shewn the presence of mind and atten- 
tion to every thing except himself, 
which pervaded his whole conduct on 
the evening of the 15th of May, 1800, 
at the time that Hatfield discharged a 
pistol over his head in the Theatre, 
loaded with two slugs. His whole 
anxiety was directed towards the Queen, 
who not having entered the box, might, 
he apprehended, on hearing of the 
event, be overcome by her surprise or 
emotions. ‘The dramatic piece which 
was about to be represented commenc- 
ed in a short space of time, precisely as 
if no accident had interrupted its per- 
formance ; and so little were his nerves 
shaken, or his internal tranquillity dis- 
turbed by it, that he took his accustom- 
ed doze of three or four minutes be- 
tween the conclusion of the play and 
the commencement of the farce, as he 
would have done on any other night.” 

The King manifested a like extraor- 
divary composure after the attempt to 
assassinate him by Margaret Nicholson. 

Oo the subject of the popular attack 
of the King, on bis way to the Par- 
liament-house, on the 29th of Oct. 
1795, the following minute was made 
by the late Lord Onslow : 

Soon after two o'clock, his Majesty, 
attended by the Earl of Westmoreland 
and myself, set out from St. James’s, 
in his state-coach, to open the session 
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of Parliament. ‘The multitude of peo- 
ple in the Park was prodigious, A 
sullen silence, I observed to myself, 
prevailed through the whole, very few 
individuals excepted. No bats, or at 
least very few, pulled off ; little or no 
huzzaing, and frequently a cry of “ Give 
us bread !” “ Nowar!” and once or 
twice “ No King!” with hissing and 
groaning. My grandson Cranley, 
who was upon the King’s guard, had 
told me, just before we set out from St. 
James’s, that the Park was full of 

ple, who seemed discontented and tu- 
multuous, and that he apprehended 
insult to the King. Nothing material 
however happened, till we got down 
to the narrowest part of the street cal- 
led St. Margaret’s, between the two 
Palace-yards, when, the moment we 
had passed the office of Ordnance, and 
were just opposite the parlour-window 
of the house adjoining it, a small ball, 
either of lead or marble, passed through 
the window-glass on the King’s right- 
hand, and perforated it, leaving a small 
hole, the bigness of the top of my little 
finger, (which I instantly put through 
it to mark. the size,):and passed through 
the coach out of the other door, the 
glass of which was down. We all in- 
stantly exclaimed, “ This is a shot !” 
The King shewed,. and I am _persua- 
ded felt, no alarm, much less did he 
fear, to which indeed he is insensible. 
We proceeded to the House of Lords, 
when, on getting out of the coach, I 
first, and the King immediately after, 
said to the Lord Chancellor, whe was 
waiting at the bottom of the stairs to re- 
ceive the King, ‘“ My lord, we have 
been shot at.” The King ascended.the 
stairs, robed ; and then, perfectly free 
from the least agitation, read his speech 
with peculiar correctness, and even less 
hesitation than usual. At his unrobing 
afterwards, when the event got more 
known, (I having told it to the Duke 
of York’s ear as I passed him under 
the throne, and to others who stood 
near us,) it was, as might be supposed, 
the only topic of conversation, in which 
the King joined with much less agita- 
tion than any body else. And after- 


wards, in getting into the coach, the 
first words he said were, “ Well, my 
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lords, one person is proposing this, and 
another is suppostng that, forgetting that 
there is One above us all who disposes 
of every thing, aad on whom alone we 
depend.” The magnanimity, piety, 
and good sense of this, struck.me most 
forcibly, and E shall never forget the 
words. On our return home to §&. 
James’s, the mob was increased in Par. 
liament-street, and Whitehall; and, 
when we came into the Park, it 
was still greater. It was said, that not 
less than 100,000 people were there, 
all of the worst and lowest sort. The 
scene opened ; and the insulting abuse 
offered to his majesty was what I can 
never think of but with horror, or ever 
forget what I felt, when they proceed- 
ed to throw stones into the coach, sev- 
eral of which hit the King, which he 
bore with signal patience, but not with- 
out sensible marks of indignation and 
resentment at the indignities offered 
to his person and office. The glasses 
were all broken to pieces; and in this 
situation we were during our passage 
through the Park. The King took one 
of the stones out of the cuff of his coat, 
where it had lodged, and gave it to me, 
saying, ‘* I make youa present of this, 
as a mark of the civilities we have met 
with on our journey to-day.” 

As a party in this outrage,one Kydd 
Wake, a journeyman printer, was ta- 
ken into. custody, convicted, and sen- 
tenced by the Court of King’s Bench 
to five years’ solitary confinement in 
Gloucester gaol. He survived this 
horrible sentence ; but, in about a year 
afterwards met his death by a crush be- 
tween a cart and a wall. His widow, 
who is still living, declares at this day 
that her husband was innocent, that he 
was even obnoxious among his com- 
rades for his loyalty, and that abun- 
dance of evidence was at hand to prove 
this, but not called by the counsel em- 
ployed, owing to the positive mannet 
in which one Stockdale and others swore 
on the other side, 

HIS MEMORY. 

Some years since, Mr. Slack, an emi- 
nent sugar-baker in London, purchased 
an estate near Maidenhead. Hearing 
that the King was out with his harriers, 
Mr, Slack hastened to order that his 
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gates might ‘be thrown open, for his 
Majesty and suite to have free access 
Piacing himself at 
one of the principal openings, the King 
soon passed through ; and, drawing up 
his horse, addressed himself, with his 
wonted familiarity on such occasions, 
to the proprietor of the field: “ Slack,” 
said his Majesty, “dam glad to see 
you ; and thank you for your attention. 
You are making great improvements 
here, which I am always pleased to see ; 
but you will never make your estate 
perfect, unless you take in those fields, 
(pointing them out); andI am told 
that they must inevitably come to the 
hammer.” Mr. §S. thanked his Ma- 
jesty for the kind suggestion ; but there 
would still be one obstacle to its com- 
pletion,—as a ring fence, which, per- 
haps he was not aware of: ‘ There 
are fields between my property and 
those of Mr. P., which belong to the 
Corporation of Reading; and bodies 
corporate have not the power to sell 
or alienate any part of their estates,’ 
“‘ Don’t tell me of that,” replied the 
King, hastily; look into the late Act of 
Parliament for the redemption of the 
Land Tax ; there you willfind a clause, 
enacting corporate bodies to sell.or ex- 
change for that express purpose. - Get 
some friend belonging to the Hall who 
can talk a little, and the business will 
be easily brought about. Good morn- 
ing to you ; look at the Act, and you'll 
find I am right.” 

It was ever his custom to pay an 
early visit to his Mews, to look at and 
pat his favourite horses. One morning, 
on entering, the grooms were disputing 
one with the other very loudly, so that 


the King for a short time was unaotic- . 


ed. ‘1 don’t care what you say, Ro- 
bert,’ said one, * but every one else 
agrees that the man at the Three Tuns 
makes the best purl in Windsor.’ 
‘¢ Purl! purl!” said the King, quick- 
ly; “ Robert, what’s purl?” This 
was explained to be warm beer with a 
glass of gin, &c.: his Majesty listened 
attentively ; and then turning round, 
said, loud enough to be heard by all, 
“ I dare say, very good drink, but too 
strong for the morning ; never drink in 
amoroing.” Eight or nine years af- 
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ter this, his Majesty happened to enter 
the stables much earlier than usual, and 
found only a young lad, who had re- 
cently been engaged, to whom he was 
unknown. “ Boy,” said he, “ where 
are the grooms, where are the grooms ?”” 
I don’t know, Sir ; but they will soon 
be back, because they expect the King. 
“ Ah, ah,” said he, “then run, boy, 
and say the King expects them ; run to 
the Three Tuns, they are sure to be 
there, for the landlord makes the best 
purl in Windsor.” 

Thus minute and tenacious was the 
King’s memory. Heknew every bo- 
dy again whom he had once seen, and 
more or less about them. 


THE TREATY OF AMIENS, 


The preliminaries of the peace of 
Amiens were concluded without his 
knowledge or concurrence. On reading 
the letter communicating this important 
intelligence, he said to those about him, 
“« | have received surprising news ; but 
itisno secret. Preliminaries of peace 
are signed with France. I knew no- 
thing of it whatever ; but, since it «ts 
made, { sincerely wish it may prove a 
lasting peace.” 

On this subject there is an account 
directly in contradiction, which states, 
that, on the messenger entering the 
room at Salisbury, where he then was, 
on his road from Weymouth to London, 
aod mentioning the subject of his dis- 
patches, the King exclaimed, “So 
much the worse: it shan’t last long.” 
It did not last: but we trust the royal 
humour was not the sole cause of the 
subsequent rupture, 


SHS WIT AND HUMOUR. 


At the conclusion of a review of the 
2d regiment of the Life Guards, in June 
1798, two privates went through the 
sword-exercise before the King; after 
which Lord Catchcart enquired if his 
Majesty would be pleased to see two 
of the youngest officecs display their 


-science in the use of the sword ? He 
assented, and. was much gratified with 


their execution, His Majesty then 
turned to thegeneral, and inquired who 
were the oldest officers present : and on 
being answered that Lord Cathcart and 
Major Barton were, he desired to see 
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them perform, laughing heartily, and 
telling his lordship that he had brought 
the exhibition on himself. They ac- 
cordingly turned out, to the great a- 
musement of those present. 

When the King was walking out 
early one morning at Windsor, he thus 
addressed a boy at the stable-door: 
“ Well, boy, what do you do: what 
do they pay you 2” ‘J help in thesta- 
bie ; but I have nothing but victuals 
and clothes.” ‘ Be content,’’ said the 
monarch ; “ I have no more.” 

Having purchased a horse, the deal- 
er put into his hands a large sheet ot 
papercompletely written over. “ What’s 
this?” said the King. ‘ The ped- 
igree of the horse which your Majesty 
has just bought ;> was the answer. 
“ Take it back. take it back,” said the 
King, laughing ; “it willdo just as 
weil for the next horse you sell,” 

In one of the King’s excursions dur- 
ing the hay-harvest, in the neighbour- 
hood of Weymouth, he passed a field 
where only one woman was at work. 
He asked her where the rest of her 
companions were? The woman an- 
swered, they. were gone to see the 
King. “And why did not you go 
with them?” rejoined the King. 
* The fools,’ replied the woman, * who 
are gone to town will losea day’s work 
by it, and that is more than I can afford 
todo. Ihave five children to work 
for.” “ Well, then,” said his Majesty, 
putting some money into her hands, 
“‘ you may tell your companions who 
are gone to see the King, that the King 
came to see you !” 


The King, in his walks at Chelten-. 


ham, July, 1788, accompanied by the 
Queen and the Princesses, was con- 
stantly attended by crowds of people. 
His Majesty pleasantly observed to the 
Queen, “ We must walk about for two 
or three days to please these good peo- 
ple, and then we may walk about to 
please ourselves.” 

His Majesty was accustomed, after 
hearing a sermon, to walk and dis- 


occasion, speaking to a fashionabie 
preacher, he asked him whether he had 
read Bishops Andrews, Sanderson, 
The pigmy divine re- 


Sherlock, &c. 


On such an . 
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plied, ‘ No, please your Majesty, my 
reading is all modern. The writers of 
whom your Majesty speaks are now 
obsolete, though [I doubt not they 
might have been very well for those 
days.’ The King, turning upon his 
heel, rejoined, with pointed emphasis, 
“There were giants on the earth in 
those days.” Genesis vi. 4. 

“It would be well,” said his Ma- 
jesty, in a clerical conversation, “ if the 
clergy would put Christianity into their 
sermons, and keep morality for their 
lives.” 

HIS PERSON. 

George the Third was of a good 
height, about five feet 104 inches, and 
of a robust person. In his youth, he 
was accounted handsome, being of a 
fair and blooming complexion ; but 
bis face and his eyes were too promi- 
nent. His hair was light-flaxen, his 
eyes were grey, his eye-brows white, 
his lips thick, his teeth white and regu- 
lar, and mouth Jarge and wide. Latter- 
ly, his face wasred, and, oftea of a deep 
copper-colour. Hiscountenance, when 
grave, had an air of deep melancholy ; 
but, when cheerful, it indicated a degree 
of frivolity approaching to weakness. 

HIS LAST ILLNESS. 

Few of the details are known to the 
world ; but it is understood he often 
conversed with himself with great viva- 
city, and referred chiefly to events and 
persons in whom he felt interested in 
the earlier part of his life. ‘ Thus he was 
constantly discoursing with John Duke 
of Marlborough, commenting on his bat- 
tles and campaigns, and treating of all 
the incidents of that time as passing. 
He also affected to hold conversations 
with Handel, discussed with him the 
merits of his several pieces ; and, in con- 
firmation of his opinions, played them 
on the piano with great effect and accu- 
racy. He suffered his beard to grow ; 
but, in all his actions and conversations, 
never forgot the tone, style, and lan- 
guage of a King. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

It would be difficult, (says a cotem- 
porary writer,) to conceive a monarch 
on the throne of this country, whose 
sentiments, mind, and conduct, could 
be more adjusted to the general percep 
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tions of the people over whom he ruled, 
than those of his late Majesty. To be 
abstemious, true, just, plain, methodical, 
punctual, a good husband, father, and 
master, is precisely the national idea of 
a good inoral character ; just as to be 
free, unostentatious, settled in principle, 
persevering (sometimes to excess), and 
possessed of a high degree of what is 
emphatically called common, as distin- 
guished from profound sense, is the 
‘most prevalent British notion of practi- 
cal mental superiority. 

It cannot be denied for a moment, 
that, though we may fall back in certain 
branches of prosperity, our scientific 
and literary progress as a people, during 
the reign of George III. has been most 
conspicuous, and ought to be allowed 
to reflect credit upon the ruler, Ex- 
ternally, we may allude to the extraor- 
dinary progress of maritime discovery 
and scientific precision in all which re- 
lates to geography, in its capacious and 
extended sense. At home, inland navi- 
gation, manufacturing ingenuity, agri- 
cultural improvement, planting, useful 
roads, works. and undertakings ; in 
short, all which can be comprised under 
the head of political economy, or form 
objects of what it is now fashionable to 
entitle statistical survey, bas been ex- 
tended in a surprising degree under 
George III. 

The best things which he may be 
said to have personally influenced, were 
his patronage of the fine arts ; the en- 
couragement of voyages of discovery ; 
the example, in whatever taste, which 
he set to the revival of agriculture ; and 
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the strong and unexpected countenance 
which he gave to the Lancaster schools. 


CONTRAST OF 1760 anp 1820. 


1760. 1820. 
Quartern Loaf . . . 44d. . .. Iild. 
2 ae Qad. 7 


Ps 


ee > ome 

Wages of Labour,perday,Ils. . . . @ 
Annual Taxes . millions9 . .. . 5 
Expenditure . . ditto 6... . 65 
Public Debt . . ditto 190. . . . 650 
Interest of ditto . ditto 5 .. 33 
Rent of Land, per acre,5to15 . 60 
Quarter of Wheat .. 28. ... 
Population of all colours, - millions . 65 


Newspapers 300 
Yearsor Wa oo « « « 0 00 6% 30 
Venrsof Peace «2. 0s 0 2 8 30 
Country Banks. . . . 25 «. . « 700 
Currency. . . millions)... . 80 


HIS FUNERAL. 

On Sunday, Feb. 13, the mortal re- 
mains of the Duke of Kent, and on 
Wednesday, those of our late venerated 
King, were deposited, with appropriate 
ceremonies, in the royal vault at Wind- 
sor. ‘The latter day was generally ob- 
served as a sabbath ; but with fasting, 
humiliation and prayer. All business 
ceased, and the shops, which since the 
demise of his Majesty have been half 
shut, were entirely closed. The so-~ 
lemnity was very striking,and the gicom 
of the weather was congenial to the 
melancholy which reigned throughout 
the land. 


INSCRIPTION ON HIS COFFIN. 


DEPOSITUM 
Sérenissimi Potentissimi et Excellentissimi Mon 
archise 
GEORSIE! TERTII. 
Dei Gratia, Britanniarum Regis, Fidei Defensoris, 
Regis Hanovere,ac Brunsvici et Luneburgi Ducis, 
Obiit xxix die Januarii, AnnoDomini MDCCCXX. 
Atatis sue LXXXII. Regnique sui LX. 








FINE ARTS.—WILKIE’S NEW PICTURES. 


a 


From the Literary Gazette, February 1820. 


THE BRITISH GALLERY. | 
No. 213. A Highland Whiskey Still, 
in Argyleshire. D. Wilkie, R., A. 
UR first glance at the exhibition 
strongly im us with the su- 
periorexcellence of this picture ; nor has 
our subsequent examination of it low- 
ered our opinion. We do not hesitate 
therefore in saying, that so far as the ex- 
@cution, and the choice and arrange- 


ment of the materials, of which the sub- 
ject is composed, can be estimated, this 
is the finest specimen of Mr. Wilkie’s 

cil. Nor would we qualify it even 


-in this slight degree, were it not palpa- 


ble, that, admirably as he has treated 
this truly Scottish scene, some of bis 
preceding works have an advantage, 
in the greater number of characters, in 
sentiment, and in the more genetal na- 
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tionality of the habit or costume which 
he has chosen for the display of his un- 
rivalled talents, In the present in- 
stance, there is, superadded to the best 
qualities of the Flemish School, a de- 
gree of expression far beyond those for- 
eign masters: and when time shall 
have done for it as much as for them, 
it may vie with the very foremost of the 
Fieinish artists. 

The interesting interior is occupied 
by figures the most appropriate ; and if 
their occupation and quality have less 
of emotion than some of Mr. W’s other 
performances, nothing can be more just 
or suitable to their situation and em- 
ployment. The profound deliberation 
with which the old man examines thé 
clearness and proof of the whiskey, is 
€qual, we may say superior, in its kind, 
to any thing that ever was done: nor 
is the figure inshadow much less ably 
painted ; at any rate it has all that be- 
longs to its business and place. In this 
part, the accessaries and still life are sur- 
passingly beautiful ; and when we ex- 
amine the effect of the colouring arising 
from the varied broken tints of similar 
hues, out of which so much harmony is 
produced, together with the composition 
as a whole, we cannot but congratulate 
the purchaser on possessing a chef- 
d’ceuvre of British art. 

Our regard for the subject, too, is 
raised by poetical association ; and we 





Wilkie’s New Picture.‘ Parga, a Poem, by Lord Byron. [wou. 7 


recognise it as one in which we can 
sympathize ; not as it refers to the use 
of spirits and their pernicious conse- 
quences, but as reminding us of the 
joyous or heroic feelings, to which the 
inspiring beverage has often given rise ; 
and so happily expressed in the glowing 
language of Burns.--- 


* But bring a Scotchman frae his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say such is royal George’s will, 
And there’s the foe : 
He has nae thought, but how to kall 
Twa at a blow.” 


Besides this inimitable performance, 
Mr. Wilkie has two other pieces ; 
No 17.A Veteran Highlander, who 

served at Minden; and 109, A 
¢ Bacchanalian gathering grapes. 

The former, it may readily be imag- 
ined, is in his usual style: the latter is 
an excursive flight into the regions of 
classic art ; and quite sufficient to show 
the versatility of the artist’s talents. 
The names of Poussin and Rubens, on 
such subjects, have been so long used 
by dealers to conjure with, that we 
despair of any other to draw the amateur 
into the circle ; but if any can, this may. 
The general effect is rich, and belongs 
to the hightest style of art. What we 
do not like so well, is the want of beau- 
ty in the female forms, and of truth in 
some of the flesh tints. Yet there are 
parts, beyond which we deem it hardly 
possible to carry the powers of painting. 





— 





LORD BYRON’S NEW POEM. 


a 
From a Frefich Journal, Mar. 1820. 


4 be celebrated Lord Byron is just 


finishing a poem on the events of 
Parga. But on this occasion, the Eng- 
lish bard will not enrich with the trea- 
sures of his poetic genius, one of those 
whimsical, fantastic, and unnatural in- 
ventions, which are generally presented 
with more vehemence than taste ; which 
teach us less to love what is good and 
beautiful, than to admire what is extra- 
ordinary and original ; and which now 
afford so much delight to the lovers’ of 


the romantic throughout England and - 


Germany. The new subject'on which 
Lord Byron’s muse is engaged, pre- 
sents a happy combination of old man- 
ners and modern customs—of heroism 


and simplicity—of striking contrasts 
and pathetic situations, which might be 
vainly looked for in many epic compo- 
sitions of the highest order. The poet 
will doubtless avail himself of the ad- 
vantages offered by the situation of the 
scene, and the glorious descent of his 
characters : and where shall we find a 
‘more affecting spectacle than a whole 
population, all descendants of the an- 
cient Greeks, forsaking their native 
homes to fight and conquer ; preferring 
death to slavery ; like their forefathers, 
flying on the approach of the barba- 
rians ; but with this difference—that the 
companions of Themistocles looked 
forward with hope to the battle of Sala- 
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mis, while the wretched Pargamites, 
conquered without a battle, and irrevo- 
cably betrayed, had nothing to expect 
from a change of fortune. The subject 

nts two truly beroie pictures, 
equally worthy the attention of the 
painter and the poet. The first is—the 
moment of flight :—men, women, chil- 
dren, old and young, all the ill-fated 
inhabitants of Parga, are on the shore, 
collecting their most valuable effects; 
others engaged in finishing a sacri- 
fice ; some carrying off the bones 
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of their ancestors ; others burying their 
arms in the bosom of the earth, or hur- 
rying on board vessels, and sighing forth 
their last farewell to their native land. 
The second picture is the entrance of 
the troops of the ferocious Ali among 
the ruins of Parga—the astonishment 
and rage of the conquerors thirstipg for 
revenge, with torches in their hands, 
searchihg the abandoned houses, and 
penetrating into the d t recesses of 
the tombs, without finding even theashes 
of their proud enemies. 








— 
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CHRISTMAS EVE ; OR, THE CONVERSION. 


A TALE FROM THE GERMAN. 
Continued from p. 207. 


EVERAL noblemen now entered 
the church in haste; they were 
richly habited, and appeared to be inti- 
mate friends of the duke; they ap- 
proached him laughing and talking ve- 
ry loud, without seeming to pay the 
least reverence towards the sacred place 
in which they were assembled. ‘They 
felicitated each other with having at 
length found out the Duke in this de- 
sert, from whence they came to drag 
him out. The Duke still continued to 
appear very serious, and told them he 
meant to stay to be present at the mid- 
night mass.—** Then you are too ear- 
ly,” said one of the gentlemen ; “ and 
I shall not stay to waste my time here 


before it begins.”—‘ Nor I either,” 
said a second, in a determined tone of 


voice.—“ But, perhaps, it is that pic- 
ture that takes up so much of your at- 
tention,’ saida third; “every one 
knows your taste for the fine arts ; it 
seems to me that what you are contem- 
plating is a very fine piece. The atti- 
tude of the Virgin is peculiarly grace- 
ful ; there is a sweet mixture of amia- 
bility and innocence on her counte- 
nance: the colouring is beautiful and 
lively. What astonishes me is, that 
the three Kings of the East are not re- 
presented as having a better taste, since 
they do not address themselves to her, 
or even seem to look at her ; that is the 
painter's fault.”——* Very falsely judg- 
ed, very falsely,” said Otto, with 

ickness ; he then added, in a sereas- 
tic tone“ Yes, if they. were mis- 


ereants, like you—and me! Asa Duke 
and a chamberlain, cap you be ignorant 
that theKings were wise and holy men?” 

“ Ha! ba! my Lord,” replied the 
Chamberlain ironically ; “ that is the 
way you understand it: the step that a 
Duke has to take to become a holy man 
is not so easy as that from a Duke to a 
King.” 

This speech, which alluded to some 
certain circumstances relative to the 
Duke, and which have no analogy to 
this history, made him shake with 
passion.—* How dare you speak to 
me in that manner 2” exclaimed he in a 
rage.—“ Js it irony, or is it calumny 2?” 
—‘So saying, he laid bis hand on his 
sword, and had half drawn it from the 
scabbard ; but at that moment his eyes 
fell on the picture; he withdrew his 
hand, and the blade dropped again in- 
to the sheath, while his locks remained 
fixed on the picture—“ Why,” said 
he, after a moment’s contemplation in 
silence, “‘ why does no one notice the 
child? It is astonishingly beautiful : 
by it we may plainly see that he was 
sent to bestow the kingdom of heavea 
on the sons of earth.”—Some of the 
courtiers then began to praise the paint- 
ing of the divine ehild, each one after 
his own manner; but Otto suddenly 
interrupted them, by asking them if they 
retained any recollection of their infan- 
ey ‘—* I have no other recollections,” 
added he with a sigh ; ‘‘ and they have 
been just now forcibly awakened. As 
to those of my early youth, they have 
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vanished like the intoxicating pleasures 
ofthat period. I am like a man that 
has been carried off during his sleep 
from some smiling and delightful val- 
ley, and who awakes amidst the ice and 
gelid snows of a lofty mountain.” 

The courtiers regarded him with a 
mixture of wonder and embarrassment ; 
they were desirous of turning the ex- 
pressions of the Duke into a jest, and 
they answered him with raillery; but 
Otto was silent, and appeared not to 
hear them ; he wasabsorbed in thought, 
and kept looking at the picture. Some 
were piqued, and others fearing they 
should be importunate, said to each 
other— The Duke is in an ill hu- 
mour ; heis always carried away by 
his love for painting. We had better 
leave him to himself.”—They soon af- 
ter quitted the church. 

Gottfried had insensibly drawn near- 
er tothe Knight. He had heard all the 
conversation above cited, but he did not 
understand it; he had only found out that 
in the course of it they spoke of the pic- 
ture that the beautiful gentleman was 
viewing with so much attention. As 
for him, he was alternately occupied 
with the handsome Prince, for so the 
courtiers had named him, and the splen- 
did light of the temple; but the more 
he regarded Duke Ottothe more he felt 
drawn towards him by that fine and ex- 
pressive countenance, and when he had 
spoken, the exquisite tone of his voice, 
so manly, and yet sosweet when not in 
anger, had made on the child a most 
lively impression. He approached still 
nearer; and when the other noblemen, 
whose presence had intimidated him, 
were withdrawn, he became more bold, 
and taking the Duke bythe hand, he said 
to him—* Pray lift me up ; I want to 
see that picture with the child, but it 
hangstoohigh.”—Otto looked with sur- 
prise at the little boy that accosted him 
so familiarly, and struck with his coun- 
tenance so pale yet so interesting, with 
his extraordinary costume, he took him 
in his arms and lifting him up he shew- 
ed him the picture. The light of a 
neighbouring lamp shone full on the 
face of Gottfried, and the emotion of 
the Duke was such that he was on the 
point of letting him. fall.—* Gracious 
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God; exclaimed he, it is the same 
countenanee as that of the infant Jesus 
in that painting! What an astonishin 

resemblance !”— And in effect the like- 
ness was striking. The features of 
Gottfried were regular, but they espe- 
cially possessed that celestial expression 
that a painter endeavours to give to 
those of Christ, only that Gottiried was 
thinner and older than the child on its 
mother’s knees, Terrified at the Duke's 
emotion, and at the exclamation, he 
threw his little arms round the neck of 
Otto to prevent himself from falling, 
and their cheeks met: with infantine 
innocence the child pressed the Duke’s 
with a kiss. Otto returned it with ar- 
dour, and pressed the amiable little 
creature to his bosom: an indefinable 
sentiment pervaded his soul; he seemed 
again as if enjoying a state of innocence, 
and to have again become the pious lit- 
tle Otto described by the sacristan.— 
“ Ah why am I not what [ was then ?” 
thought he, with feelings of deep re- 
pentance, while the tears gushed from 
his fine dark eyes.—“ Heavenly little 
angel,” said he, “ you see me weep 
like a child: yes I often wept then; 
the tears of childhood were only those 
I shed; not any since till now.”— 
Gottfried replied—* An angel! did 
you say? I know how the angels 
sang when our Saviour came into 
the world: and do you know [ 


game into the world the same day, 


but it was for him the angels sang 
“Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace,good will towards men.” 
—He then recited, with a sweet and 
clear voice, the Christmas hymn that 
his mother had taught him ; nor could 
the Duke forbear repeating it after him. 
The child then looked again at the pic- 
ture.—‘ Mamma,” said he, “ has not 
got a beautiful red gown like that: but 
look, there is you!” and he pointed 
with his finger to the first of the three 
magi, who was represented worshipping 
on his knees the holy child. This pain- 
ting was by an eminent German artist, 
and he had painted the three Kings in 
the costume of his country ; that which — 
Gottfried pointed ‘to was dressed ia 
green, like the Duke; who replied with 
a smile—‘ Very true, my child, it is 
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certainly me, for I believe and adore as 
he did. Only one hour ago I did not 
see this brilliant star; but [ see it now. 
Look at that divine child.”"—* Is it 
the child Jesus ?”’ cried Gottfried in 
ecstasy. ‘Oh! shew him me, | beg of 
you.” When the Duke shewed him 
the infant, Gottfried was silent for about 
a minute, and then said in a low voice 
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—* © no, that cannot be the infant Je 
sus; he is too little, and we were born 
on the same day: he will soon come 
and you will see him; he will tell you 
many wonders.”—Otto did not compre- 
hend what he meant, but his words 
seemed to penetrate, with celestial har- 


mony, to his very heart. 
. To be continued. 








HUMAN SKULLS FOUND IN SOLID ROCKS. 


a 


From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


CALCAREOUS FORMATIONS, WITH EN- 
CLOSED SKELETONS AND BONES OF 
THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

VFENHE absence of calcareous moun- 

tains, and even of considerable 
masses of that substance, is one of the 
geological characteristicks by which 

Trinidad, Tobago, and the chain of 

Cumana, differ essentially from the 

Antilles, or Caribbean Islands, which 

have calcareous rocks, and even moun- 

tains in strata, in which are found vari- 
ous kinds of agglomerated and petrified 
shells, 

Of these calcareous rocks, the most 
remarkable and worthy of fixing the 
attention of naturalists, isa bank of car- 
bonate of lime, rather hard, on the sea 
shore, in the district of Moule in Gua- 
daloupe. 

This calcareous bank is on a level 
with the sea, and covered at high water, 
General Eroouf, having heard that it 
contained human skeletons, sent, to- 
wards the end of 1804, M. Gerard, a 
naturalist of Brussels, to make excava- 
tions there. He extracted a block from 


it, in which was found a human skele- 
ton perfectly encrusted in the stone, and 
completely idegtified with it. I was 
in Guadaloupe at that period, and or- 
dered workmen to dig there on my own 
account. I could not obtain an entire 
skeleton, but heads, arms, legs, and 
fragments of the dorsal spine. With a 
sufficient number of workmen, I might 
have obtained complete skeletons, and 
more accurately delineated than that of 
M. Gerard. ‘There are several parts of 
his skeleton of which the_ hneaments 
cannot be clearly distinguished without 
tbe assistance of a maguifying glass, I 
remarked, that all those anthopolites are 
placed east and west, according to the 
ancient custom of the Asiatics and. A- 
mericans. By the side of the skeletops 
were found: pestles, mortars, hatchets, 
“clubs of a basaltic or porpbyritic stone, 
and instruments similar to those which 
the savages: still use. Those instru- 
ments are petrified. But I found no 
trace, nor the smallest vestige of organic 
bodies, though there are banks of mad- 
repores quite near them. 








-- -——- = 


CHINESE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


—_ 
From the Asiatic Journal, Feb. 1820. 


MILITARY ETIQUETTE, &c. 
THE Emperor of China has taken 

serious umbrage at the neglect, or 
want of respectability, into which the 
army is falling, and blames severely 
the presumption of the civil officers, 
He has heard that a local magistrate 
will presume to walk shoulder to shaul- 
der with a general of the army, The 

ATHENEUM Vot. 7, 


probable consequence of this, he ap- 
prehends,. will be very serious to the 
safety of the empire, if not put a stop 
to: He has therefore ordered a new 
edition of the laws respecting ceremony 
and etiquette, and requires that it be 
rigorously attended to and duly en- 
forced. 
THE HOOKAH—TOBACCO. 
The extensive use of tobacco, and 
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the introduction of the Hookah into 
China, even to his majesty’s residence at 
Jeho, has called forth from him a general 
order to forbid the culture of tobacco, 
which is prepared for the hookah in ev- 
ery province of China. The agricul- 
turalists are ordered to desist from plant- 
ing any more, and the venders of it to 
seek some other mode of obtaining a 
livelihood, 

Tobacco being a mere luxury, and 
not a necessary of life, is the reason of 
the above order. 


FORM OF RECANTING CHRISTIANITY. 


A case has also been noticed of a 
‘Tartar noble family, of the Imperial 
kindred, the members of which com- 
prised some persons who had received 
the Portuguese or European religion. 
His majesty says they have all recant- 
ed long ago, and trodden on the cross, 
and further inquiry is unnecessary ; but 
orders that the images which they had 
“a previously destroyed, be forthwith 

urnt. 


DISCOVERY OF A MURDER. 


In the fourteenth year of the em- 
peror’s reign, a district of the province 
of Keang-nan was inundated; in 
consequence of which, the emperor or- 
dered the money in the public treasury 
to:be paid out for the relief of the suf- 
fering people. Wang-shin-han, the 
magistrate of the district, embezzled; 
however, the money allotted, and ap- 
plied it to his-own use. ‘The viceroy 
dispatched a newly created Tsin-sze, 
named Lee-yub-chang, to go thither 
and examine this affair. Wang-shin- 
han, being afraid, entreated the Tsin- 
sze, that he would not publish the mat- 
ter, and offered to give him 10,000 
taels of gold. Lee-yuh-chang, howev- 
er, was a well-informed and upright 
man, and was not to be moved by his 
unrighteous pelf. In this dilemma, 
Wang-shin-han bribed three of the 
servants of lLee-yuh-chang, offering 
them 2000 taels of silver, if they would 

ison their master; making out a sto-~ 
ry that he himself committed suicide. 

When this foul action was perpetrat- 
ed, they placed his corpse in a fine 


Christianity in China—Chinese Justice— Duke Ho. 
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coffin, and sent it back to his own home 
to be buried. ‘The wife of the deceas.- 
ed, reflecting that her husband was not 
likely in a fit ef frenzy to put an end 
to himself, opened the box containing 
his apparel, and found traces of blood 
on one of the garments; whereupon 
her uncle opened the coffin, and per- 
ceiving blood in the eyes, nose, mouth, 
and ears of the corpse, concluded the 
deceased had died of poison ; and in- 
stantly hastened to Peking. No time 
was lost in apprehending the three ser- 
vants, who had administered the poi- 
son, and who on strict examination, 
confessed the whole truth. ‘Fhe em- 
peror greatly enraged, ordered the vice- 
roy of Keang-nan to be banished to a 
distant country, and all the mandarins 
of the district of San-yang to be be- 
headed. ‘The whole family of Wang- 
shin-han, without a single exception, 
were beheaded at one time; and one 
of his sons, about three years of age, 
was placed in prison, at command of 
the emperor, who intends at the age of 
16, to behead him also. With respect 
to the deceased Lee-yuh-chang, the 
emperor himself composed thirty verses 
to celebrate his virtues, and directed 
that it should be engraven on a stone 
tablet and placed before his grave, to 
signify to all that it was 10,000 times 
more glorious to die possessing integri- 
ty, than to live as a covetous villain. 
The servants were, at the emperor's or- 
ders, cut into small pieces before the 
grave of the deceased. The widow 
was elevated to the rank of a lady, and 
her uncle promoted. 


LORD AMHERST’S EMBASSY. 


Duke Ho, with whom the accounts 
of Lord Amherst’s late embassy made 
us so well acquainted, has since been 
promoted to the presidency over the 
Western Tartar dominions of China. 
It seems that the sovereign of the Ce- 
lestial Empire has not considered his 
negociations with the British in an un- 
favourable light, as, besides the Gov- 
ernment, he has also granted his Em- 
presss brother permission to wear 
yellow cloths ! 
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Extracted from the Literary Gazette, Mar. 1820. 
THE MONASTERY. 


& ROMANCE. BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 
re 


E know not in what measure the 

critics will allow the nullum 
tetegit quod non ornavit to the author 
of these volumes: certain it is, that he 
has here adopted a machinery different 
from any of his preceding prose works ; 
and, in so far as we can call to mind, 
only paralleled among his poems by the 
spectral encounter in Marmion, He 
has now for the first time thrown dowa 
the apple of discord without an attempt 
at explanation, and by mixing supernat- 
ural agency with human action, depart- 
ed essentially from the great line which 
he has hitherto pursued as a pdinter of 
manners, and of portraits according to 
truth. We confess that we are sorry 
for this departute. The effects of 
mere superstition seem to us to be fully 
sufficient for all the purposes even of 
pure Romance ; and to go beyond that 
sphere into absolute fairy land, in order 
to influence human beings, alter charac- 
ter,and produce real events, is to push 
fiction farther than its proper limit, and 
destroy the verisimilitude of the tale 
however otherwise admirable construct- 
ed. All the subsequent deeds of a 
man who has been killed in a duel, but 
revived by a “ White Maid,” go for 
nothing ; and, however just and accu- 
rately drawn his likeness may be, the 
illusion of identity is annihilated, and 


every affair in which he mingles, loses 
the quality of probability. Indeed we 
are not sure that the offence does not 
grieve us the more, in proportion to the 
excellence and consistency of the other 
parts: we can relish a groupe of witch- 
es flying through the air oa broom- 
sticks, or of elves dancing in circles on 
the sward ; of wraiths, apparitions and 
fieids, which in the end turn out to be 
the ideal forms of a morbid imagina- 
tion ; and we can even advance another 
step, and allow their direct influence in 


productions altogether fabulops and 


fanciful: but when the grand merit of 
a book is, by inweaving incident in thé 
shape of pleasing narrative, to represent 
a particular age and country, individual 
manners and general history, it may bé 
alleged that it is much deteriorated by 
the introduction and actual employment 
of ghosts, spectres, and spirits which 
never had existence. 
the Monastery is no doubt armed with 
many forcible arguments in favour of 
his plan: we only submit our opinion 
upon the frame-work, and venture to 
suggest that the idea of the bible being 
preserved and the sacred light of the 
gospel spread by means of a fairy, 1s 
rather extravagant for the nineteenth 
century, as a picture of the sixteenth. 
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THE CABINET. 


ER 


From the London Magazines, March, 1820. 


ANECDOTES, —_| 

8 sidapten always considered Mo- 

reau as his enemy. To beget a more 
friendly disposition, he tried to attach 
him with the bonds of relationship. 
He with this design caused an article to 
be inserted in the papers, we a 
report, that Moreau was to marry Na- 
poleon’s sister Caroline. Buonaparie 
purposely put this paper into Moreau’s 
hands, and asked him what he thought 
ofit? Moreau said nothing, but spoke 
of something else. From this it ap- 


red clear to Buonaparte that Mo- 
reau declined the offer. ‘The relator of 
this anecdote affirms, that had Buova- 
parte succeeded in this manceuvre, he 
would have declared himself Emperor 
directly after the battle of Marengo. 

LORD NELSON. 

Lord Nelson was, from his infancy, 

remarkable for his disinteresteduess and 


intrépidity. When at school at North . 


Walsham, the master, the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, had some remarkably fine pears 
which his scholars had often wished 


The author of : 
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for ; but the attempt to gather them 
was in their opinion so hazardous, that 
no one would undertake it ; when Ho- 
ratio, on seeing all his companions stag- 
gered, came forward and offered to 
brave the danger. He was accordingly 
lowered down from their dormitory by 
some sheets tied together ; and thus, at 
a considerable risk, secured the. prize ; 
but the boldness of the act was all that 
the young adventuter regarded ; for on 
being hauled up again, he shared the 
pears among his school-fellows, without 
receiving any for himself; and added, 
I only took them because every other 
boy was afraid. 
LUNAR AND ATMOSPHERIC INFLUENCE. 
Dr. Oibers has lately published a re- 


futation, or, rather, an attempt at refu- 
ting the popular opinions on these sub- 
jects, and he positively asserts, that du- 
ring the course of an extensive medical 
practice, he has never been able to dis- 
cover the slightest connexion between 
those periods and the increase or de- 
crease of diseases, or their symptoms.— 
The degree of credit, however, that 
ought to attach to this somewhat sweep- 
ing assertion of Dr. O, may be duly ap- 

reciated, when compared with the 
published opinions of some of the most 
distinguished medical writers, A re- 
markable instance of the periodical ef- 
fects of insanity has lately been adduced 
by Dr. Forster, who describes, from his 
own knowledge, a person who refused 
to ascend a cliff of considerable altitude, 
at a particular period, saying, “ that at 
that period he could not trust himself 
—He would have willingly gone in a 
few days’ time without fear.” But the 
periodical effects of atmospheric and lu- 
nar influence are not confined solely to 
the human frame; they affect, in an 
equal degree the vegetable and brute 
creation,* and it is only by attending 





* Flowers in general open by exposure to the sun; 
but many open and shut at particular hours of the 
day, even if the sun remain unclouded, as the pur- 
ple goat’s-beard, and the meadow geissbart, which 
close their flowers at noon, The regular periods of 
some flowers, like those of diseases, are also inter- 
rupted by the condition of the atmosphere. Even 
when the sun is shining at their usual time for 
opening,do some keep their flowers shut, if rain be 
impending ; hence they become prognostics of 
weather, 
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to these apparently useless minutiz that 
the laws of organic nature can be satis- 
factorily explained. 


IGNORANCE OF FEAR. 


A child of one of the crew of His 
Majesty’s ship, Peacock, during the 
action with the United States’ vessei, 
Hornet, amused himself with chasing a 
goat between decks. Not in the least 
terrified by destruction and death all 
around him, he persisted, till a cannon 
ball came and took off both the hind 
legs of the goat ; when, seeing her disa- 
bled, he jumped astride her, crying, 
“ Now I’ve caught you.” 


ORIGIN OF ALMANACKS, 


The ancient Saxons used to engrave 
upon certain square sticks, about a foot 
in length, the courses of the moons for 
the whole year, whereby they could al- 
ways certainly tell when the new 
moons, full moons, and changes, should 
happen ; and such carved sticks they 
called Al-mon-aght, (all-moon-heed, 
z.e.) the regard or observation of all 
the moons. There is in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, a Saxon almanack 
exactly answering to the above descrip- 
tion, 

LORD THURLOW. 

This eminent lawyer’s superiority of 
abilities was very early manifested both 
at school and at college. ‘They extort- 
ed submission from his equals, and im- 
pressed his seniors with respect. ‘The 
following anecdote is told of bim. 
Having been absent from chapel, or 
committed some other offence which 
came under the cognizance of the dean 
of the college, who, though a man of 
wit, was not remarkable for his learn- 
ing ; the dean set Thurlow, as a task, 
a paper in the Spectator to translate 
into Greek. This he performed ex- 
tremely well, and in very little time ; 
but instead of carrying it up to the 
dean, as he ought to have done, he took 
it to the tutor, who was a good scholar, 
and a very respectable character, At 
this the dean was exceedingly wroth, 
and had Mr. Thurlow convened he- 


fore the Masters and Fellows to answer 


Thurlow was asked 


He 


for his conduct, 
what he had to say for himself. 


coolly, perhaps improperly replied, / 
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« that what he had done proceeded not 
from disrespect, but from a feeling of 
tenderness for the dean; he did not 
wish to puzzle him !” The dean, great- 
ly irritated, ordered him out of the 
room ; and then insisted that the Mas- 
ters and Fellows ought immediately to 
expel or rusticate him. ‘This request 
was nearly complied with, when two of 
the Fellows, wiser than the rest, ob- 
served, that expelling or rusticating a 
young man for such an offence would 
perhaps do much injury to the college, 
and expose it to ridicule; and that as 
he would soon quit the college of his 
own aecord to attend the Temple, it 
would be better to let the matter rest, 
than irritate him by so severe a pro- 
ceeding. This advice was at length 
adopted. 

Such was the consciousness which 
Thurlow felt of his towering abilities, 
that long before he was called to the 
bar, he often declared to his friends 
that he would one day be Chancellor 
of England; and that the title he 
would take for bis peerage, would be 
Lord Thurlow, of Thurlow. 

THE SAVAGE OF JAVA. 

Itis stated in a letter from a traveller 
in Batavia, that a savage has been found 
in the woods of the island ; it is thought 
that he must have lost himself in the 
earlier part of his youth, and he now 
seems to be about thirty years old. He 


speaks no articulate language, but bel- . 


lows like an animal, or rather barks, for 
his voice is like that of adog. He runs 
on all fours, and as soon as he perceives 
any human being, he climbs up a tree 
like a monkey, and springs from one 
branch to another. When he sees any 
bird or game, he catches at it, and very 
seldom misses his prey. As yet he has 
not been able to accustom himself to the 
usual mode of living and food of the 
human species. 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

Travels in the Interior of Africa at 
the Sources of the Senegal and Gambia, 
undertaken by order of the French 
Government, and performed in 1818, 
by M.G. Mollien. Edited by T. E. 
Bowdich, esq. conductor of the Mis- 
sion to Ashantee. Printed uniformly 
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with Park’s Travels, in 4to., and illus- 
trated with a Map and numerous Plates. 


These Travels, performed by a gentleman 
whose adventurous spirit was not to be dauna- 
ted even by the tremendous shipwreck of the 
Medusa, in which he was involved, record 
some very important geographical discove- 
ries; they make us acquainted with the 
sources of the Se , the Gambia, the Rio 
Grande, and the Falemé, and correct the 
erroneous notions entertained respecting the 
situation of the source of the Niger, and the 
course of that river, which has been a sub- 
Besides these 
important results, for which the French 
Government has rewarded the author, the 
work abounds in curious particulars relative 
to the manners of the natives ofthe interior 
of Africa, in which M. Mollien travelled 
nearly 700 leagues through ceuntries hitherto 
unknown. He has, moreover described, in 
the most interesting manner, the numberless 
dangers to which.we wasexposed while em- 
ulating the example of our celebrated and 
unfortunate countryman, Mungo Park, 


Thoughts and Feelings ; 
Brooke, 

We presume that Arthur Brooke is 
a fictitious name ;_ for, however blind 
men are to their own demerits, it is 
hardly possible that any person wish- 
ing to live well in society should avow 
himself the author of such immoral 
sentiments and detestable principles as 
kindle the verse of this author. - - 

No wonder that a being with every 
sense thus incapable of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, should draw 
the following picture of his own wretch- 
edness. 


by Arthur — 


I care not when this scene shall close, 
No terrors hath the grave fur me, 

This wearied frame may there repose, 
And leave the encumbered spirit free ; 
Or should it rot in apathy, 

And moulder with its mortal clay,— 
Oh God! *twere still a happy day, 
Which ends this fearful agony ! 

Hopeless on Earth, I turned to Heaven, 
Till lost in Glory’s boundless light, 

All blind and blasted, downward driven, 
I sunk in clouds of tenfold night ; 

And in the soul’s perpetual blight 
I drag about this hateful chain ;— 
But soon I shall not ask in vain 
From thee, O Death, the wretched’s right. 


This picture of agony and despair ; 
of hopelessness on earth and of blasting 
horror at the look towards heaven ; is 
the best comment upon. the author’s 
principles. It is but just that depravi- 
ty, which would make earth hell, should 
have no pleasure on earth; ...it is 








but just that infidelity, which would rob 
us of the expectations of hereafter, 
should have no joy in the contempla- 
tion of Heaven. Doubt and disap- 
pointment, remorse and dread are the 
Sure fruits of such doctrines, and of the 
practices founded upon them, if unfor- 
tunately for the individual and for so- 
ciety, they are ever realized beyond the 
heated visions of a perturbed fancy. 
The two following little poems are 
specimens of the writer's better parts : 


TWILIGHT. 
How sweet hath been this darkling pause !— 
But lo, the emerging moun I see, 
Whose envious light the veil withdraws 
. Which screened awhile my love and me ; 
Beneath the shade we wandered free 
And mocked at man’s obtrusive gaze,— 
Then faix as Dian’s orb may be, 
Love now might well excuse her rays ! 
Yon trembling star, whose radiance dim 
Burns faintly in the distant skies, 
Is light, and light enough for him 
looks but in his lady’s eyes ; 
The glow-worm’s lamp a torch supplies 
To guide our steps through Halia’s grove ;— 
Then why should worlds of brightness rise 
On those whose brighter world is love ! 


STANZAS. 


My harp was as that airy shell 
Beneath the breeze’s fitful play, 
Whose tones with every tempest swell, 
And with each dying gale decay ; 
Now murmuring sorrow’s softer sighs, 
Now echoing loud its agonies. 


Those sounds are hushed : despair has taught 
My soul its fruitless plaints to cease, 
Silent to bear the strife of thought, 
But feel that patience is not peace ; . 
My heart and harp their last have spoken 
The strings of both, at once were broken ! 


Our last quotation will show, that in 
merry mood, as in sad, Mr. Brooke 
placeshis sense of what is desirable 
for human enjoyment on the worst 


possible basis. 


To-night, to-night we twine, boys. 
A chain of the brigfttest hours ; 
Then bring, then bring me wine, boys, 
And scatter these rosy flowers ! 


Not often hath such a madness 
_ My bounding bosom thrilled, 
But to-night must the cup of gladness 
Up to the brim be filled ; 


‘Then away with Truth and Reason— 
To-night let Loveand Mirth 

Make for a bright brief season 
A Heaven on this dull Earth ! 
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We think not of to-morrow 
But be it storm or shine, 

*T will take whole showers of sorrow 
To cool this tide of wine ; 


Then bring, then bring me wine, boys, 
And scatter these rosy flowers, 
For to-night, to-night we’ll twine, boys, 
A chain of the brightest hours. 
a 


LONDON PARAGRAPHS, 


Lord Byron’s Works have been translated 
into French. 

The celebrated traveller, Mr. Belzoni 
has arrived in London, after an absence of 
ten years, five of which he has employed in 
arduous researches after the curious remains 
of antiquity in Egypt and Nubia. The fam- 
ons sarcophagus of alabaster, discovered by 
him in Thebes, is safely deposited in the 
hands of the British Consul in Alexandria, 
waiting its embarkation for England, along 
with the obelisk, 22 feetiong, taken by Mr. 
Belzoni from Philew, abuve the first cataract 
of the Nile. 

CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 

The Duke of Grafton, who was Prime 
Minister to his late Majesty, soon after he 
came to the throne, and who makes so dis- 
tinguished a figure tn the celebrated Letters 
of Junius, after retiring from office, employ- 
ed himself in writing ‘* The Memoirs of his 
own Life,” which, when completed, his 
Grace carefully sealed up, and, by an in- 
junction in bis will, strictly prohibited his 

eirs, on any account, to open the envelope 
during the reign of the late king ; but after 
that -.monarch’s demise, to make the memoir 
known to the world. Itis supposed to con- 
tain a full developement of all the great po- 
litical events and private history of the court 
at that interesting period, and in all proba- 
bility, will, for the first time, divulge to the 
public the real name of Junius, which, it is 
uuderstood, had been made known to his 
Grace, under a pledge of honour not to com- 
municate the secret to any person living, in 
the lifetime of King George the Third. 

The colossal head of Memnon, which has 
been recently deposited in the ninth room 
of the British Museum, weighs fourteen 
tons, and is composed of a solid piece of gra- 
nite, the head of which is of a flesh-colour, 
and the lower part of a dark-grey. The 
face has beenlately touched over with the 
chisel; but it was, when found, in a fine 
state of preservation : this may be owing in a 
great degree to the hardness of the stone of 
which it is made, 

DEATHS. 

In his 82d year, Mr. Speer, many years 
a respectable furnishing ironmonger, and 
one of the oldest inhabitants of Hammer- 
smith, It is a curious coincidence, that Mr. 
Speer was born on the 4th of June, 1728, at 
the same hour as his late Majesty,and expir- 
ed on Saturday evening, the 29th. ult. about 
nine o’clock, being near the time when our 
lamented monarch breathed his last. Mr. S. 
was also married on the same day as their 
late Majesties. 

At Camberwell (the day he completed his 
98th year), the Hon. Col. Peter Fry, father 
of Lady Knight (wife of Admiral Sir J. 
Knight), and Judge of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts, previous to the Revolution. 
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POETRY. 
—— 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Mar. 1820. 
EXTRACT TO A LADY WHO COMPLAINED OF THE TARDY 
From the “ Monastery,” by the author of Waverley. APPROACH OF SPRING. 
1. SAY not that the moments move 


M ERRILY swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Both current and ripple are dancing in light, 
We have roused the night raven, I heard him croak, 
As we splashed along beneath the oak 

That flings its broad branches so far and so wide, 
Their shadows are dancing in the midst of the tide 

“ Who wakens my nestlings,” the raven he said, 

# My beak shall ere morn in his blood be red, 

Fora blue swollen corpse is a dainty meal, 

And I'll have my share with the pike and the eel.” 


2. 
Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
There’s a golden gleam on the distant height ; 
There’s a silver shower on the alders dank, 
And the drooping willows that wave on the bank, 
I see the Abbey, both turret and tower, 
Itis all astir for the vesper hour ; 
The monks for the ehapel are leaving each cell, 
But where’s Father Phillip, should toll the bell ? 
3. 
Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Downward we drift thro’ shadow and light, 
Under yon rock the eddies sleep, 
Calm and silent, dark and deep, 
The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool, 
He has lighted his candle of death and of dool : 
Look, Father, look, and you’ll laugh to see 
How he gapes and giares with his eyes on thee. 
4. 
Good luck to your fishing, whom watch ye to night ? 
Aman of mean ora man of might? 
Is it layman or priest that must float in your cove, 
Or lover who crosses to visit his Tove ? 
Hark ! heard ye the Kelpy reply as we passed,— 
“ God’s blessing on the warder, he lock’d the bridge 
fast ; 
All that come to my cove, are sunk, 
Priest or layman, lever or monk, 


I 


THE SNOW -DROP. 


O ! thou white flower, 
Arising from the earth ; 
Tn winter’s last departing hour, 
And the Spring’s birth ! 


Innocent thing 
Without perfume ! thy bell 
Seems o’er thy silent grave to fling 
A bridal spell. 


Beauty like thee 
Endears the heart and dies !— 
Thy root is thy eternity,— 
Her’s in the skies. 
MARIA. 


Uncheerly here below : 
I swear by all the pow’rs above, 
Maria, "tis not s0- 


Tis true that winter's icy chain 
Still binds the waters fast, 

And hideous Sprites o’er snowy plains, 
Howl on the northern blast. 


But soo these rebel fiends of air 
A backward flight shall wing ; 

And birds their sweetest songs prepare 
To greet the coming Spring. 


Then shall the jocund God of day 
In glittring pomp be seen, 

And then the blue-ey’d Elfs of May 
Danee on th’ embroider'd green. 


But what’s yon orb enthron’d above, 
Or Elfs or Sprites to me? 

Who know no other charm but lore. 
No other sun but thee ? 


If present thou, Earth’s vapours fly, 
And Heav’n’s own hues appear ; 

There lurks no winter in thine eye. 
*Tis summerall the year. 


Thrice happy he, consign’d to breathe, 
With thee, life’s blissful while ! 

To catch thy beams, and joy beneath 
The sunshine of thy smile ! 


O, were it mine such lot to share ! 
How blest the portion giv’n | 

Then might I bid adieu to care, 
And steal from Earth to Heav'n ! 

But, ah! a hopeless suit I press, 


And love without return ; 
‘Thy looks deny me while they bless, 


And freeze me while they burn. J. W-~2. 
—-_- x a 
LIGHT. 
(FE after one appearing thro’ 


The blissful sky’s ethereal blue, 
The stars by their Creator given, 
Salute the earth and light the heaven. 


o 


pth er the mountain tops afar, 
rolls in her silent ear, 
ae rivers underneath herlight 


Glide brightly thro’ the hours of night. 


Thousands, by Sleep’s soft pow’r, have gleams 
Of happiness in healthy ‘dreams ; 

And Fancy’s dear illusions give 

Scenes in which Love could ever live. 
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How happy those whom Care forsakes, I ha’ na heart to raise a whissle, 

Whom Sleep endears, whom Fancy takes ; An’ at every sough and rustle, 

Forsuch Night sweetly dies away, Deel a hair but ’gins to bristle, 


_And gives the world another Day, 


Islington. MARIA. 
—— ae 
SONG. 
I SAW asunbeam on the sea, 


Dancing so light and merrily, 
As if its rays were form’d to lave, 
And glitter in the summer wave, 
Brightly, for ever ! 
I saw a rosebud in its bloom, 
Scenting the air, with rich perfume, 
And then, methought,a flow’r so fair, 
Must always flourish sweetly there, 
And perish never ! 


A dark cloud came, the sun-beam fled, 
And winter found the rosebud dead ; 
And then I thought me— bliss and joy, 
Should ev’ry hour of life employ, 

Ere death can sever, 
Our beings from each dear delight, 





As ane were swine. 
My pow’s just like a gude Scotch thistle, 
Or porcupine. 


Leeze me on him, O! were he nigh me, 
I ken a crony wad stan by me, 
Nor let thae bogles terrify me 
In sic a way ; 
Whiskey ! thou’r the lad wad gie me 
The spunk o° twa. 


De’el’s in me, an I leave the ingle, 
While I ha’ a bawbie to jingle, 
Or the gude wife a drap to mmgle— 
I'll hae my mell— 
And then defy on cliff or dingle 
Auld Nick himse!’. 


ee 


THE EOLIAN HARP. 


ARK! the windsighs! now hollow blasts 
Swell sadly on the rising breeze— 
Now whistle in the vacant reed, 








And, with eternal shades of night, 
O'ercast those dreams of happiness, Or chirp amid the rustling trees. 
a souls would fain possess, Ah! whence are these celestial airs, 
Vhen lost forever } J.L.S. Among the strings that wildly rave ° 
— Tis Eolus, on cloudless wing, 
Sprite of the storm from Cirrho’s cave. 
IMITATION OF BURNS. . : 
[™ like a wean without alight, The harp 1s mute !—and now again 
Takin each glimmer o’ the night, A shrill note lifts the heavenly spring}:— 
For girnin 0’ some eldritch spright Again ascends the soaring note— 
nag Or awfu' kelpie ; Or fainter warblings press the string. 
Wi sic it is na douce to fight, Fancy’s wild witcheries o’er me roll— 
7 An’ nane to help ye. Unworded transports touch the soul. R. T. 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Longman & Co. have given Mrs. 
Joanna Bailliea thousand pounds for a series 
of poems celebrating the actions of famons 

ersons. The work is entitled MeTricaL 

EGENDs, and will, we take it for granted, 
soon be presented to the public. 

We hear that Lord Byron has finished two 
more Cantos of Don Juan ; and, of course, 
they may be expected to appear this season. 
_ Mr. Purp, of Liverpool, is about to pub- 
lish a new Life of Whitfield, the materials of 
which have been collected from various 
British and American sources. 

Don Banta, a Spanish general, whose 
daughter was married to the late Delisle de 
Salis, and who is better known in Europe by 
the name of Aly-Bey, is now at Tripoly, 
whence he purposes to set out on a new ex- 
pedition into the interior of Africa, through 
the desert of Sahara. : 

NEW WORKS PUBLISHED. 

The Fall of Jerusalem, a Tragedy; by H. 
H. Millman, M.A. author of Fazio. 

Tales of the Heart; by Mrs. Opie, in 3 
Mg es : 

n Expostulatory Epistle to Lord Byron; 
by Mr. Cottle. ie 

A small volume of Poems, entitled “ Sa- 
cred —— ;” by James Edmestone. 

The River Duddon,aseries of Sonnets, and 


Vaudracour and Julia, with other Poems ; 
by W. Wordsworth. 


Valdi; or, the Libertine’s Son; by James 
Kenney. 

Life and Adventures of Robin Hood, with 
the ancient Poems, &c. 

The Aubid ; an Eastern Tale. By James 
Atkinson, esq. 

Hedin ; or the Spectre of the Tomb; a 
Tale. By Hon. Wm. Herbert. 

The Mystery ; or, Forty Years Ago: a 
Novel. 3 vols. 

Domestic Scenes : a Novel. 

The Orphan Gir! : or, Moral Tales, found- 
ed on Facts. By Mary Robson. 

The Fudge Family in Italy; by the Au- 
thor of the Fudge Family in Paris. 

The Ratical Triumvirate ; or, Tom Paine, 
Lord Byron, and Surgeon Lawrence, col- 
leaguing to expel religion from the earth,and 
emancipate mankind from all laws, human 
and divine ; by an Oxonian. 

The Mock Moralist; a Novel; by Mr. 
William Gardiner, author of Sultana, &c. 

On the Mammoth, or Fossil Elephant, 
found in the Ice at the Mouth of the River 
Lena, in Siberia, with a@lithographic plate. 

Geraldine ; or Modes of Faith and Prac- 
tice, a tale; by alady. 3 vols. 

Italian Mysteries ; or more Secrets than 
One ; by Francis Lathom. 

Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary abridged ; 
by Alex. Chalmers, F.S.A. containing every 
word in the four 4to volumes. 





